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WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR PRIMARY SCHOOLS? 
BY M. ELIZABETIL SIMMONS, LATE OF THE OSWEGO TRAINING SCHOOL. 
(Prepared to be Read at the late State Teachers’ Association, held at Madison.) 

The fact that the subject of primary schools is certain to engage the 
attention of every assemblage of teachers is one of the surest indica- 
tions of educational progress. It shows a growing clearness of per- 
ception of the object which the state has in establishing schools, and 
the relation of the primary school to the entire system. 

To make good citizens is the direct aim of the state. This implies 
that every individual be possessed of sufficient intelligence and skill to 
provide for the natural wants of himself and those directly dependent 
upon him, and also sufficient perception of moral truth and. training in 
moral courses of action to fit him for the civil and social duties of life. 
More than this is desirable. Advance in civilization demands men and 
women with acumen to perceive opportunities for progress, and power 
to evolve from those opportunities positive results. To increase the 
supply in this direction is the great problem. Underlying this devel- 
opment of man in his social relations is his development as a unit of 
humanity—a spirit yearning and active, possessing definite relations to 
the whole universe. To secure the results here indicated is the object 
of the state. The only question is, where and how to direct our efforts. 

Wuere Drirecr Errorr?—The average age of pupils in the graded 
schools of our large cities and manufacturing towns is from ten to 
eleven years, but in some of the more quict inland towns an average of 
twelve years is attained. Until this age, taking the periods of mental 
growth as the basis of our division, pupils do not usually pass beyond 
the primary or perceptive grade. Indeed less than half the names en- 
tered upon the registers of the primary school appear on the rolls of 
the higher grades. The schools in the rural districts are all, in thei 
main scope, primary, although we find something of the grammar 
school element. According to the apportionment of state funds in 
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New York, these rural schools receive three-fifths of the entire amount. 
Adding to this one-half of the remaining two-fifths, as the share of the 
primary graded schools, we have nearly four-fifths of the state educa- 
tional fund devoted to the elementary schools. We have, then, to meet 
the American question, “Does it pay?” together with the fact that if 
we reach the masses of the people we must do it through our primary 
departments. 

How Direcr Ervorr?—But besides the question, “* Where shall 
our efforts be expended?” we have to meet the equally important one, 
‘“‘ How shall they be directed?” Y 

In answering this, we must consider the nature of the material to be 
wrought. Its properties and adaptations must be carefully studied. 
Having learned the fitness of the material and determined to what 
uses to appropriate it, we are prepared to investigate processes and 
means of rendering this material available. 


CHARACTER OF MATERIAL. 





Let us enter the school room. A troop 
of children greet us. Some faces glow with health and give evidence 
of judicious home-training; others as surely reveal a heritage of 
nervous weakness, or both physical and mental torpidity and a total 
absence of home-culture; in many cases there has even been positive 
training in vicious courses. Yet each has a germ, which with appro- 
priate nurture and pruning, may develop intoa plant of use and 
beauty. Activity, motion, change is here as elsewhere, the law of 
life. The living mechanism which is the instrument of the tireless 
spirit, constantly demands nutrition and a proper exercise of all its 
parts, while all along the electric wires thus furnished, truth is flashed 
to the soul in her secret citadel. In the exercise of his six senses the 
child experiences keen delight and lays the foundation of all external 
knowledge. He also demands language for the expression of these 
ideas and uses these same terms figuratively to express abstract truths 
and spiritual experiences. 


Laws to BE OpsERVED IN Trarninc THE Critp.—Such being the 
material and such its’ properties, the wise workman will observe the 
natural laws thus revealed. He will take the child as he enters school 
and pursue with system the same methods that have been successful in 
his more spontaneous development. The material activity of the child 
will be directed into channels fitted for its exercise. Curiosity, love 
of novelty, love of the beautiful, and other instincts impel him onward. 
The child picks up a pebble of the street, a forest leaf, or some of the 
varied products of human industry and skill; he looks at it, feels of it, 
balances it on his fingers, smells and tastes of it, and puts it to his ear, 
thus perceiving its physical properties. The results of this process he 
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remembers, or combining certain features of several perceptions, forms 
an imaginary picture. The higher process of reasoning is then called 
into exercise. Thus all of the faculties of the child are brought into 
play in their natural order, and he experiences a real process of educa- 
tion. 


MEANS oF Epucation, AND Metuop or ApApTing MEANS TO THE 
Env Soveut.—Lut besides the child who is the subject of the educat- 
‘ing forces we must consider the food by which his spirit is nourished 
and the means by which that food is converted into the living fabric. 
Recognizing the fact in the physical world that for immature life a 
different form of nutriment is prepared from that which is demanded 
in adult years, we are ready to trace the analogy in the spiritual world. 
The keynote, the fundamental truths, must be sought. Every science 
has its beginnings—its center around which all its parts gravitate, 
from which radii extend to its utmost bounds. The untiring research 
is for first principles. But grand as is the sublime law of gravitation 
discovered by Newton there is no man who will assert that it is the 
ultimate analysis of force. J*inding, then, that in this direction the 
beginnings of science are hidden, realizing that our only hope of 
attaining them lies in the exercise of our powers of observation, and 
from their carefully collected results forming higher and higher gen- 
eralizations, we are forced to conclude that the beginnings of science 
with man are the first natural steps in the process of investigation. 
For this work we have already seen the child by his natural constitu- 
tion is prepared. All that is necessary is that the teacher present 
occasions to the eager, restless eyes, ears and hands. But she must 
be prepared to lead truly in the path of nature. She must begin at 
the real beginnings and reduce every subject to its elements. But one 
difficulty must be presented at a time, and these so adjusted, that in 
proceeding step by step the child will always pass from the simple to 
the more difficult, from tlie concrete to the abstract. 


* Cunrure or LanauacE AN Important Opsect.—A fter the child has- 
clearly gained the idea, give him the language in which to clothe it, 
and words become to him priceless treasures. The disgust and weari- 
ness with which he rightly recoils from them when given to him as 
meaningless combinations of twenty-six unmeaning characters, never 
appears. Let him learn not only the application and meaning of these 
words, but also their phonic elements and their written and printed 
forms, and at the rate of one new word a day during the first year of 
school-life, two a day during the second year, three the third, and so 
on—in four years he will have mastered two thousand words, in five 
years three thousand, and these with the original stock which he had 
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when he entered school, will form a vocabulary as copious as we often 
use in the ordinary vocations of life. We will ne longer be guilty of 
the outrage upon the laws of nature and the inhumanity to the child 
of requiring him to commit for the recitation lists of from five to 
twenty unassociated words (some of them not even found in the una- 
bridged dictionaries), for we will remember that memory without 
association is a special talent not possessed by one in a million, and 
that even with many and the most powerful associations it is never 
one of the first faculties to come to maturity. 


DesinaBLE EmMpLoYMEN'TS For THE Scuoot-Room.—Neither will we 
have to resort to this to keep the child out of mischief. The practi- 
cable and delightful employments of the school-room press so closely 
upon our attention that we are forced to exclude many which we would 
gladly admit. Lessons in number in the concrete and the result of the 
child’s discovery lay a sure foundation for Arithmetic and the higher 
mathematics. Lessons on plants, animals, minerals, qualities of objects 
and manutactures, lead directly to Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and 
some of the truths of Natural Philosophy aud Chemistry. Lessons in 
size and position of objects introduce us. to Geography, a subject to 
which recent investigations and the philosophic deductions of Hum- 
boldt, Ritter, Guyot, and many others, have lent a wonderful fascina- 
tion. Other subjects have for their chief aim the cultivation of 
special mental faculties, or the development of taste aud the moral 
nature. 


Kinp oF Power tus DeveELoprp.—This practice of reading at first 
hand from the volnme of nature develops a widely different power 
from that gained by the results of other’s investigations and tracing 
back the proofs. The former tends to produce directive power; the 
latter to promote mechanical imitation. The development of this di- 
rective intelligence is the great demand of the age. We want men of 
creative genius—those who, instead of transforming their vitality into 
muscle-power, will exercise it as man’s prerogative of progressive 
mental-power, and unfold the vast stores of mechanical force in the 
mineral and organic worlds. Who can conceive the rapidity of ad- 
vance in science and art when all our John Chinamen, Patricks and 
Sambos, are changed into independent producers? The Superintend- 
ent of one of our largest systems of schools suggests that to effect this 
end we endeavor to promote a longer attendance of each child in 
school. Doubtless this is desirable, but it can only be gained by a 
fuller appreciation of the advantages derived from schools. To attain 
this the surest way is to increase the efficiency of the lower grades. 
Indeed, this is the only way of securin: immediate results. We must 
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take the masses when and where we can find them. “If the mountain 
will not come to Mahomet, Mahomet must go the mountain;” and this 
course is already yielding practical fruits. 


PracricaL Proors.—The child of eight years cited by Miss Pea- 
body as having gone over Dr. Hill’s “ Geometry for Beginners,” with 
practical provings, in two months, and invented a self-moving doll’s 
carriage that would give a doll a ride of twclve feet, is not a solitary 
example. The increased attention given in our elementary schools to 
form and drawing, especially inventive drawing, is already appearing 
in the practical arts of designing and architecture. In many of our 
primary schools we find children whose real and practical knowledge 
of zoology and botany is far superior to that of nine-tenths of the 
teachers in the land. 

VaLve or THis Course ro THE Masses.—But I hear some ask, 
“Why take the time of the children in the primary schools for those 
subjects?” ‘To this question we have already given a practical answer. 
We have seen that if we teach them at all to the masses we must 
teach them there—and why are they not as valuable to the masses as 
to the few? Which is the more desirable for a child who can spend 
only three or four years in school, to acquire a little more reading, 
writing and arithmetic (which we grant now for the sake of the argu- 
ment), or a clear idea of the elements and methods of investigation of 
the principal branches of science and art, with a correct use of his 
mother tongue, and the mental training gained in the process, and a 
few pages less of advancement in the text-book? Which best fits him 
for the practical duties and purest enjoyments of life? For the sake 
of the argument we admitted that the three R’s might receive less 
attention when the curriculum of the primary school was extended, 
but practically this is not true. Such a course of training as we have 
indicated, when properly conducted, gives constant exercise in reading 
and writing, and with such pleasing variety as to greatly facilitate 
progress. 

VALUE OF THIS CoURSE TO THOSE WHO TAKE A Hianer Course or 
Stupy.—There is still a class who will not deny the advantage of such 
a course to those who leave school at the ages we have specified, but 
who claim that for children who can remain in school and pursue these 
subjects in the higher grades, it is a waste of time and power. To 
these, in addition to the arguments already presented, we reply: The 
realm of science is too wide to be compassed by “ fourteen weeks in 
chemistry, philosophy, or geology.” The volume of nature is not a 
primer or a comic almanac. Even if we take those phases of each 
subject to which the child’s mind is better adapted than it will beat a 
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subsequent period, and which we have seen he can take without detri- 
ment, we have only a foundation for mature study. Then the child 
can advance to the higher philosophy of each subject. 


PRINCIPLES TO BE OBSERVED THROUGHOUT THE Work.—In all this 
work we will make our teaching positive, replacing the cold, repress- 
ing “Thou shalt not” with the warm, expanding “ Thou shalt.” In 
presenting incentives we will follow the practice of Lycurgus, who 
bade us “ Teach the boys that which they will practice when they are 
men.” Then will the school be a preparation for the civil and social 
duties of mature life. Another principle of which we should not lose 
sight, is, avoid hasty generalizations. Do not allow the children to 
make general statements from examinations of one particular. Keep 
the answers of the children in the concrete until their observation war- 
rants a general conclusion. In the expression of definitions give the 
explanation first, the term last. 


A. Furrurer Necessrry.—But all this granted there is still a diffi- 
culty in the way. Where can we find the teachers practically familiar 
with the constitution of the child’s mind, its laws of growth, and the 
peculiarities of each period of its development? Where are the teach- 
ers so versed in the laws of growth of each science as to discover the 
beginnings and the successive stages? Where are they who are able 
to so divide the truth that it may be adapted to the capacity of the 
children? Having divided it who is master of the methods of present- 
ing it fitted to secure the desired results? Great, indeed, is the demand 
and only to be attained by patient and perserving labor. But why 
should the teacher complain at this? Surely he would not chose a vo- 
cation which would not by the effort required to attain skill, entitle it 
to rank with the professions or at least the ordinary trades! The 
physician, the lawyer, or the clergyman, devotes two or three years to 
a special analysis of the principles of his professional work, and after- 
wards many more years to patient plodding at details, before expect- 
ing eminence in his profession. The youth whoaspires to be a carpen- 
ter, a merchant or a blacksmith, endures a long apprenticeship. In- 
deed, there is no employment worthy of the name which does not in- 
scribe “ skilled labor” over its portals. This is especially true of 
teaching, yet in no art has the fact been more overlooked. Prominent 
among the causes of this confusion is the circumstance that the subject 
matter which is the food of the student is the implement of the teacher. 
Possession of the tools has been considered equivalent to skill in their 
use. But a clearer perception of its relations is dawning. No longer 
is information the direct object of pursuit. The development of pow- 
er, physical, mental and moral, has been discovered to be the end to 
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which all the rest is subservient, and he who would develop it in oth- 
ers must possess it in his ownsoul. The strength of a well disciplined 
intellect, the mastery of the science and art of the profession, and a 
calm true manhood or womanhood, are essential to the production of 
kindred results. Since labor is the appointed medium for attaining 
treasure in this world the teacher must be prepared to lead in this path- 
way by training in the same school. Could we find one who had gain- 
the ends without using the means, be would still be unfit to as a guide 
to others for want of knowledge of the methods which they must pur- 
sue. The character and measure of the teacher’s power will determine 
the character and measure of his influence. And as clear, poised, intelli- 
gent work wins in every other department of life, so it is in the profes- 
sion of teaching. 


Wuar Suart We Do?—In giving a final answer to our question, 
* What shall we do with our primary schools?” we can only say, 
Perfec* the plan until the primary school becomes complete in itself— 
the inner circle of which the higher grades are only concentric rings 
or expansions. Then provide a course of training in the principles of 
teaching adequate to meet the requirements of the enlarged course of 
instruction, so systematizing and extending his training that its vital- 
izing influence shall be felt in every school room in the state. This 
accomplished, and one state will have done what she can to drive back 
the twin-sisters—ignorance and prejudice. The peril in which repub- 
lican institutions stand is apparent when we consider that in 1860 the 
percentage of illiterate persons in the United States was nine, while 
to-day that number is doubled. Several of the European nations, and 
even the Sandwich islands, so lately redeemed from a savage state, 
present a much smaller percentage. Indeed, the latter nation may fee 
impelled to repay the service we have done her and send missionaries 
tous! With an average attendance of only forty-four per cent. of 
those entitled to public school privileges, an enrollment of but fifty- 
two per cent. and only eight per cent. more in our primary schools, 
the question, “‘ What shall we do to arrest this tendency ?” presses with 
momentous force. We cannot afford to sit idle hoping for better times. 
Immediate action is demanded. Those who are responsible for the 
efficiency of our educational system must do more than hold the ter- 
ritory already won. There are veins to be explored, and heights to be 
scaled, yielding elements for the resolution of the problem. We can- 
not believe that no plans exist on which the play of forces blends in 
harmonious" repose. ‘ Forward,” then, must be our motto, in full 
recognition of the truth that ‘“ Teaching is a_science and the teacher an 
artist.” 
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CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS IN THE SCHOOL ROOM.—Parr II. 


BY REY. W. C. WHITFORD, PRESIDENT MILTON COLLEGE. 
(Lecture before the State Teachers’ Association at Madison, July 13, 1871.) 

Clear, deliberate, and earnest thought is always more impressive in 
the school reom than constant, hurried and restless action. The teach- 
er who shall have planned a full scheme for forming some acquaintance 
with his scholars the first day, for properly organizing them into class- 
es, for keeping them diligently employed, and at the same time shall 
carefully note the habits and tendencies of the school, and who shall 
execute this scheme in its details without worry, loss of mind, or any 
hesitation, will find that he has accomplished much toward making a 
successful term. 

The more experience any oue has in teaching, the more deeply will 
he become convinced that exact methods in his work are essentially 
valuable. 1 do not mean that formalities shall supply the deficiencies 
of knowledge and mental discipline, but that teaching, like other em- 
ployments, has fixed modes of action, especially suited to the labor to 
be performed, and calulated to ensure the best results. The great 
question in our educational policy is to discover and use the most per- 
fect plan for forming the classes, grading the students, improving the 
styles of instruction, and governing the scholars in our mixed schools. 
I have not dared to aitempt a solution of the problem. Iam only ful- 
ly persuaded in my own mind that a large amount of the work at pres- 
ent done in those schools is almost worthless. Looking at very many 
of the youth, who have received here their instruction and leave with 
undisciplined minds, imperfect knowledge of the most rudimentary 
studies, corrupted hearts, wrong notions of the requirements of busi- 
ness, unrefined tastes, and rough manners, and who can avoid pronounc- 
ing such schools as failures. 

With no expectation of mastering the difficulties before us, I would 
indicate some points in which improvements can be made in the meth- 
ods of classifying, instructing aud disciplining the pupils of our coun- 
try schools. None of them have any merit of originality. The first 
step should be taken in diminishing the number of classes, and in nar- 
rowing the range of studies. How to perform this without too much 
complaint and confusion, is a task which most teachers will have to 
learn, On an average in our schools, twenty-five to twenty-seven dis- 
tinct recitations or exercises are held daily. 1 know that some teachers 
have thirty scholars and thirty-three class exercises. This results from 
a want of uniformity of text-books, as well as skillful classification. 
No argument is needed to show that the time and energies are here all 
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wasted. The studies are apt to run through four or five separate 
grades; and one person must be thoroughly versed and interested in 
them all. The teacher who can fairly organize one class where two 
have always existed, is a greater benefactor of his race than he who 
can make two blades of grass grow where one did before. I need not 
speak of the propriety of introducing the higher English branches into 
these schools; all educators, who have examined this subject, are a unit 
on this point. Iam surely convinced that, as a rule, all the districts 
would be benefited by excluding the highest studies now pursued in 
reading, arithmetic and grammar. The teacher requires more time 
and more stength for each recitation. The pupils need to be restrained 
and kept applying themselves more thoroughly in the primary work. 
Out of a thousand young men and young ladies who pass through our 
district schools, it would be difficult to find two whose reading of the 
most common pieces would be heard with ease and pleasure. Out of 
ten thousand how many can write a long letter and spell all the words 
correctly without consulting some authority? Perhaps no better sug- 
gestion can be offered than that the teachers of these mixed schools 
should encourge each other in carrying out a resolution to eliminate 
six or eight of the usual recitations; and then with the utmost care 
classify the pupils on the sole principle of attainments in their studies. 
This is in effect deciding for each one what branches he shall study, 
and not leaving it, as our present course does, largely to his own 
choice. 

Another step in the right direction is to assist the pupil in com- 
pleting all the details of his arrangement for study and class exercises. 
A president of a leading college in New England spends usually a 
month each year with the new students of the institution in familiar 
conversation about the best methods of preparing their lessons, the 
formation of correct habits of study and recitation, the care of health, 
their recreations and their social practices. To no better use has he 
ever applied his profound scholarship, his invaluable experience, and 
his masterly abilities. The times for learning each lesson as well as 
for reciting it, must be selected. The courses for acquiring knowl- 
edge and for strengthening the intellectual powers, known to be the 
best adapted to the laws of the human mind, the teacher must see, are 
accepted by the pupil. 

There are doubtless three stages, through which the mind passes in 
the period of its development. The first is the memorizing, in which 
the greatest pleasure is felt in the simple acquisition of knowledge; 
the second is the training, where the chief satisfaction is found in 
using and strengthening the faculties and susceptibilities; and the 
third is the furnishing, or the special preparation for the particular 
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calling or duties in life. Only the two former are embraced in the 
work of the common school; the latter belongs to the education of 
apprentices and the members of professional schools. Now in our 
elementary instruction, what methods of recitation are best fitted to 
accomplish the work required? Story telling, object teaching, and 
word-knowledge evidently are included in the first stage, with this as 
the governing maxim: “ Always have the child reproduce in some 
form the substance of what you have told or taught him.” In this 
stage, but more especially in the second, the questioning method is the 
all important one in the class. While the topical has its great advan- 
tages, yet the more I teach the more clearly I see that the style of 
interrogation brings the teacher and the scholar closer together in 
their thoughts and sympathies arouses and stimulates the young mind 
to more intense activity, and fixes in its conceptions more sharply and 
securely the information it has acquired. A fundamental principle in 
the Pestolozzian system must not be disregarded in this method, 
‘‘ Never tell a child what you can lead him to find out for himself.” 
Starting with the known, he can easily be guided often to discover the 
unknown. In qualifying oneself for the office of a teacher, the art of 
questioning should receive the fullest attention. It requires a clear 
apprehension of all the parts of your subject, the most successful 
modes of reaching and analyzing these, and the needs and the opera- 
tions of the pupil’s mind. The life of the recitation and the progress 
of the class are so dependent upon the readiness and the enthusiasm 
of the instructor, that you often hear the remark, ‘*'The sckool must 
be succeeding finely, the master is so wide awake.” A sense of his 
own unfitness, besides many annoyances, must be experienced by that 
teacher, who cannot, in the district school, fix his attention at once 
upon each exercise of the class however brief, and summon up all his 
mental energies in the performance of his tasks. That person has a 
most valuable acquirement who can, by his presence and intellectual 
activity, influence or arouse his school to engage in earnest work. 

In this connection, the fact may be noticed that the highest success 
of the teacher depends upon his preserving and carefully using his 
life-forces. No one has a right to teach when he is weary and 
exhausted. He can not inspire his scholars, nor keep them perform- 
ing efficient work. His own effort in thinking and governing, while 
burthensome to himself, must be disagreeable to others. To incite, 
hold and guide the classes, and in addition to oversee the other busi- 
ness of the school room, six hours a day and five days a week, requires 
large expenditures of bodily and mental energies. To pay these out 
daily, so that the teacher shall remain sprightly and vigorous until the 
last recitation is heard, demands skill and self-control. Some are so 
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interested and active during the arithmetic exercise of the morning 
that they become languid and stupid in listening to the grammar 
classes in the afternoon. The laws of our being, controlling the 
increase and use of our life-power, should be better understood. To 
enter the school room, after you have spent a considerable portion of 
your strength in outside employment, is an act of injustice to your 
pupils, and is dishonorable to your profession. To distract and en- 
feeble the mind by assuming the cares and responsibilities of any 
other severe business in connection with teaching, is a source of many 
shameful failures. It should be a rule held in a stern conscience that 
a teacher should not deprive himself at night of proper sleep, nature’s 
restorer, by late social gatherings, long rides or midnight study. 

Perhaps there is no department of the teacher’s work so much under 
the guidance of laws and methods as his administration in the schools 
or his discipline of the scholars. His own personal and orderly habits 
have much to do in this direction. His own arrangements for the 
study and recitation hours, the condition of the room, the interest he 
excites in the studies, and the regard the pupils have for him, furnish 
the conditions on which he can manage his school. Among his first 
efforts he must impress upon his learners their duty to respect highly 
thir work. To create the spirit of courtesy and self-denial, helps in 
the formation of a quiet and attentive school. By active watch, 
fulness many beginnings of mischief and lawlessness may be sup- 
pressed. The feeling of departure or distance between the master and 
the pupil should not be allowed, after an acquaintance is opened, to 
have, as an old teacher friend used to say, “an incipiency,” much less 
any growth. With a jealous eye he should notice all such withdrawals 
from himself, and generously and patiently prevent them. <A great 
anxiety arises in reference to the treatment of offenders. In my own 
experience, | am reaching the belief that all such cases can be best 
managed in a private interview. Christ’s injunction, “If thy brother 
shall trespass against thee, go and tell him his fault between thee and 
him alone; if he shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother,” applies 
also here; and since it is philosophical, or in perfect accord with the 
laws of human nature, you will most frequently succed in removing the 
offense, and reforming the offender. 

But every teacher, especially in our country schools, where there is 
such a variety of tasks to be done, and so many grades of minds to 
control, should be conscious that he is greater than his work. I know 
of no intellectual slavery like that in which the school-keeper is afraid 
of his labor; feels chagrined and degraded over his repeated mistakes; 
sees that his efforts are dishonest, since he attempts more than he can 
really perform; and bears about the disheartening conviction that his 
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powers are weighed down and stiffened by the atlas-load which he can- 
not carry. Well may he regard his business as full of details and 
drudgery. The remedy for this is found in a clear and experimental 
knowledge of the branches taught, the formation of a high ideal of the 
work, and the culture of courage and geniality of mind. The teacher 
will always have a decided advantage, who is acquainted also with the 
higher subjects of learning. But in lieu of these he can strengthen 
himself in his position, and inspirit his own mind by reading carefully 
our best newspapers, magazines, histories, geographies, and popular 
scientific treatises. 

These country schools, then, furnish the difficult posts in our educa- 
tional work. They are the places for arduous labor and continued sac- 
rifice. But labor is glorious and self-denial is glorious. And toiling 
patiently, heroically, and successfully in these humble school rooms, 
are found some of our truest, best beloved, and most useful teachers 


among us. 
i <> Sen e 


DISCIPLINE IN SCHOOLS. 
BY I. N, STEWART, WAUKESHA. 


Our average teacher is greatly at fault in the matter of school disci- 
pline. Not that he neglects it more than he does drill, but because, 
being the basis of good citizenship, it more affects the public. In 
other words, he fails more in the manner than in matter. He aspires 
to higher scholarship rather than toa better use of what he already 
knows. So it happens that the average teacher in our country schools 
marks high at examination, but fails in the school room to produce ad- 
equate fruit in the quality of the scholar or the citizen. The state ex- 
pects him to send out law-abiding, as well as intelligent, men; to teach 
order and system as well as “the three R’s.” He should counteract 
the tendency of our youth to overleap the bounds of order, and to 
abuse our country’s freedom. 

Discipline accustoms to regular and systematic action. In the 
school room it deals with orderly behavior, good manners, regular and 
punctual habits both of study and attendance; with cleanliness and 
tidiness of person; the keeping of the house and furniture; and lastly, 
thorough truthfulness and reliability of character. It has to do with 
that part of education in which all can become proficient. It is this 
part of the teacher’s work which is of most importance to the state. 
Without discipline, study, and so scholarship, is hindered. He who is 
rightly disciplined has already the better part of an education; he is 
prepared to do the most work in the least time, and to do it well. 

Drill occupies, relatively, a middle ground. It is a diligent and 
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strict exercise in the methods and rudiments taught. It is the class 
work of the pupil himself, and for himself, under the eye of the master. 
It is the exercise needful to form the habit of readily and correctly 
using what is learned. To the mere scholar this exercise is of the first 
importance; to the state, it is of secondary value. In this, all cannot 
reach equal proficiency. Precept and information (which belong to 
the instructional office of the teacher) should be given only to direct 


‘the drill, and supplement the study; more is an injury. In this respect 


our average teacher tells too much, and at the wrong period in the 
work. He ¢a/ks too much. A comparison of these functions will ex- 
plain how some teachers seem to teach their pupils more than they 
themselves know. 

But suppose our teacher to neglect or slight the general discipline, 
and confine himself to the studies and “ to pay little attention to style 
so they only learn well,” what have we? Better or worse citizens, 
according to the strictness or laxity of his discipline. At best, a citi- 
zen who may know enough, but who needs much experience to gain 
the necessary self-control. It may be objected that while the dis- 
cipline of the school is receiving special attention, the pupil will 
accumulate less knowledge; but, in fact, his chances for scholarship 
are greatly enhanced. 

Can the discipline of our average teachers be improved? We 
habitually teach as we are taught. Improvements may be made as a 
result of experience; but they are rarely more than additions to the 
old frame. Lectures will not make a practical teacher, nor will read- 
ing; visiting good schools will not do it, though we look at a model 
school every day. These truly aid in bettering our method, by adding 
to, or abating from, the great body of school habit, formed while our 
teacher was yet a pupil. Practice-teaching is much better as an aid. 
But the very best preparation is, actually to study in a well managed 
‘chool, where practice-teaching is brought in at the proper place in 
the course. 

{- We call on the instructors of our teachers for the best discipline and 
most exact drill. The matter taught is really of less importance than 
the manner of teaching. It is but little, any way, of art or science that 
can be taught in our common country school. Then let us have a right 
start. Let us give attention to what can be well done, and is, at the 
same time, most necessary. Natural aptness and larger opportunities 
will make the learner. But all can be made good citizens of fair 
capacity. We demand of our school officers a more careful selection of 
teachers, from those holding certificates, who show, by experience as 
pupils and teachers, the highest executive ability. These will trans- 
mit the desired quality, with all their improvements, to their profes- 
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jonal posterity; so that the coming teacher shall far surpass our 
present standard. 
a 
TIGHTEN THE GIRTHS. 
BY W. P. HUNTINGTON, MARSHALL. 


It is needless to say, that the “ girth,” though by no means a costly, 
is an essential appendage to a common riding saddle. If you use a 
folded blanket, instead of a saddle, in riding horseback, you still need 
a strong girth, or surcingle, perhaps a couple, to bind the blanket 
firmly to the horse’s back; otherwise, at some sudden sideway motion 
of the animal, if he be given to such starts, you may find yourself un- 
expectedly on the ground—possibly, with a broken limb. But the 
principal idea of a girth, we take it, is, that it be strong, drawn tight, 
and buckled there. You may multiply girths to any number—unless 
you draw them tight and make them fast at that, they will be useless 
and worse than useless, for they will be likely to prove treacherous, 
and betray you to your inconyenienee, to your mortification, to your 
injury, possibly to the risk, or dislocation, or fracture, of a limb, not 
to say jeopardy of your life; and whichever of your girths be not 
drawn tight, might as well (nay, better) be left off entirely. 

There are not wanting indications, that, since the period of colonial 
simplicity, there has been a material change in the manners of the 
young, especially towards their parents and the aged; nay, it is com- 
monly admitted that there has been a change for the worse in this re- 
spect, since the close of the first war for American independence; and 
indeed since the beginning of the present century. It is quite within 
the boundaries of probable statement, to say, that within the memory 
of the more advanced in years amongst us, the manners of chilcren 
and youth were more deferential towards parents, and towards ladies, 
strangers and the aged,—seventy, sixty, fifty years ago,;—than they 
are at this day. Admitting that this is so, (such are the natural sen- 
timents, I believe, of all civilized nations), we can hardly fail to con- 
trast the recent, with ancient manners, in this respect, to the disad- 
vantage of the former. It is well known that old age was honored 
amongst the Greeks and Romans, per se, and independently of any 
consideration of the personal character or social position of the indi- 
vidual,—especially in the earlier periods of the history of those na- 
tions. A feeling of approbation quite generally (unless I misjudge 
others by my own sentiments) rises in the mind, in contemplating the 
universal reverence in which old age was held by the ancient Persians 
and Jews. ‘ Thou shalt rise up before the hoary head and do it rever- 
ence.” No one takes offense at the fact, so notorious now to all people 
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of information, that the Chinese have a peculiar regard for the filial 
obligation; on the contrary, I believe that even in American society 
generally, however at variance the practice may be, this trait in Chi- 
nese manners is regarded with feelings of satisfaction, not to say de- 
light and admiration. This feeling of filial obligation—of reverence 
for gray hairs—amongst the Chinese, (and I believe amongst the Jap- 
anese not less), is not a mere form. It is a fundamental law in their 
society and government. “It is a feeling, that extends far enough to 
take in a multitude of relations, in which the duties of mutual love 
and mutual help are fully recognized.” In this regard, the Chinese 
are almost unriva!led, in modern times. 

Now, admitting the (to us Americans) discreditable fact under con- 
sideration, we do not assert that the young are wholly in fault, and 
that the blame shall not rest partly on parents, and even on grand 
parents, for the pertness of childhood is often provoked by the peev- 
ishness of age; and human nature is at basis much the same in every 
age of the world; and the wisctom of an Apostle saw fit to connect 
closely with the precept, ‘ Children, obey your parents,” that reciprocal 
obligation, “and ye fathers provoke not your children to wrath!” 
And, besides, the old of to-day were the young of the last generation; 
and the disrespect which now falls on the hoary head, may in some 
instances be only the natural working of the law of retribution. 

Perhaps we shall resume the subject in a future paper, for this may 
be one that requires “ line upon line and precept upon precept.” We 
will now only add, that if there has been too much perverseness on 
the part of children, there has doubtless been on the part of the par- 
ents too little tenderness for the young—too little sympathy with 
them in their weakness, ingorance and many infirmities. ‘ Tighten 
the girths,” then, is a precept that is to be taken with some qualifi- 
cations; and yet the general principle of safety is, that the girth, if 
used at all, is to be drawn as tight as it well can be, and secured there 
by a strong buckle. 

pena” OP- eae 
THE PLACE FOR THE TEACHER IN THE SCHOOL HOUSE. 
BY A. H. EDWARDS, BEAVER DAM. 

There is a subject which for years I have been contemplating, and 
waiting for some experienced pen to write upon; but as yet I have 
never seen any communication on the subject that went far enough to 
suit my views, nor are our school houses erected for what I would 
deem a model school. 

Tn the first place, a teacher has no business in the school room, his 
place is in the recitation room; the pupils alone should be in the school 
room, where they would not have the noise necessary to recitations. 
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But, ask several, how is the school to be governed? I answer, first 
build your school houses right, then a man who cannot govern a school 
without being in the school room had better change his occupation. 
Of course it could not be expected that any man could bring a school 
up to the high standard of self-government which every school should 
possess, when a school-board changes teachers every year or two, or 
where the parents are continually meddling with the school matters 
which they know nothing about only as the children (which perhaps 
have been disciplined) tell them. 

In the second place, there is too much whipping done in the school- 
room. Teachers (?) who cannot govern a school without a whip had 
better go to driving oxen. I have not whipped a pupil for over twenty 
years, except when some of the larger boys undertook to take me out 
of the door or whip me; then I generally intend to defend myself at 
all hazards. But in the government of a school I have often found 
more difficulty in governing the parents than I have in governing the 
scholars, for the parents I can not govern, but the children I can, if the 
parents will not interfere. 

But, sir, how can we expect first-class schools solong as most schc ols 
change teachers every term, and while they seek for those who will teach 
for the least money, and whose sole object in teaching is to get the 
money ? 

faa il 
INFLUENCE. 
BY MRS. 8. C. SIRRINE, PLAINFIELD. 


There is no power so widely diffused, or of which we are so little 
able to compute the final extent, as that of influence. As a spark, 
originating in the most humble source, or falling at first unnoticed or 
disregarded, is capable as it kindles and spreads, of producing a vast 
and uncontrollable conflagration, so a seemingly obscure individual 
may give the first impulse to a sentiment, that like the rushing flame, 
shall bear down in its course the whole broad fabric of some long 
enduring error. How important is it then that they to whom is com- 
mitted the trainirg of youth, should instill into their minds the prin- 
ciples of virtue, philanthrophy and liberty. And although they may 
not know the extent of their influence, yet, doubtless, they exert a 
more controlling force over general character than many who fill high 
and conspicuous stations among men, even the great, the wise and 
the talented. * * ® % * x 


“Truly have they, in hall or cot— 
Where’r their home— 
A heart-spell too holy and too high 
To be o’er-praised , cr e’er forgot.” 
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IGNORANCE AND PREJUDICE. 
BY P. P, IVERSLEE, IOLA. 

The following remark on page 243, No. 7, of the JourNAL, savors 
rather strongly of know-nothingism (in both senses of the word): 
“ During the past half century 7,448,925 foreigners have landed upon 
our shores with various superstitions (?) in both civil and and reli- 
gious matters; one-fifth of our population to-day is of foreign element 
and still they come.” This is awful! The author regards the circum- 
stance as ‘a fearful and terrible (!) danger” in the way of the great 
intellectual revolution. The writer of the present remarks, though 
pretty wel! acquainted with the customs and beliefs of the classes of 
people that immigrate into this country, is much puzzled to know 
what their various superstitions are; that is, with regard to the great 
majority of them. Spiritual rappings, for instance, cannot be one of 
them, for this most sublimely absurd superstition is, I believe, of 
American birth, though I hope it is not one of the offspring of the 
great intellectual revolution. I think the author of the remark may 
quiet his fears; if he will visit the district schools attended by the 
children of foreign born parents, and notice their habits of order, their 
intelligence, their obedience and respectful deportment towards their 
instructors, he will not find great cause to dread a new “ war cry ” 


from that quarter. 
i 


A DEMONSTRATION. 
BY B. R. A. 
Simple method of Demonstrating that the Square of Hypothenuse 
equals the sum of Squares of Base and Perpendicular. 
Draw the square abcd, and diagonal 
ac, and abe, will be a right angle trian- 


gle, right angle at 6; but since ad=be 
we have only to prove that ac’=two \, 
times ab?. Square on ab is abed. Since , ee 
a square contains four right angles, d is | 
the right angle of triangle adc, and since Sy PA 
the sum of its other two angles=a right : 
angle, lines ad and dc bisect the two # i 
right angles of the square on Hypothe- Jf _ 
nuse, and if produced, will hit it opposite b 
angles of same square. Hence ad and dc are halves of the diagonals of 
square on Hypothenuse. Therefore ade is one-quarter of square on 


Hyphothenuse, and one-half of square on ad, and it follows that 2al*= 


ac’, Hence the theorem. 
2—[Vot. I.—No. 10.] 
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A CORRECTION. 


Nercepau, September 6th, 1871. 

Eprrors JourNnaL or Epucarion :—Permit me to suggest a correc- 
tion to the “ Historical Notes,” as published in “ The Constitutions of 
the United States, and of the State of Wisconsin, adapted to the use 
of Common Schools.” The first paragraph, page 47, reads as follows: 

‘* Wisconsin derives its name from its principal river, termed by the 
Indians Wees-kon-son, meaning the gathering of the waters; the 
“ gathering ” referred to was of the tributary streams above Portage 
City, formerly called Plover Portage.” 

I have lived in Wisconsin territory and state for thirty-seven years, 
and on or near the Wisconsin river for uearly thirty years, and during 
this time have been more or less intimately acquainted with all the In- 
dian tribes in the state, and have also during these years endeavored 
to ascertain the proper signification of the Indian names applied to our 
rivers, villages, Xc. 

The word Wisconsin is dirived form the Menomonee dialect. Me- 
nomonee, Ish-kosh-sa, broad sound of ‘¢a” in the last syllable as in 
“ fall.” French, Ouis-con-sin. Gov. Doty, Wis-kon-san, and latterly 
Wisconsin, meaning ‘“ the place,” or “the valley of a river.” And 
further, Portage City was never called Plover Portage, but the Portage 
or Wisconsin Portage. Plover Portage is in Portage county. The 
“trail”? passed over or through the present village of Plover. This 
Portage extended from the Wisconsin to the Waupaca, or Zomorrow 
river. 

Ordinarily this error would not be of much consequence, but in the 
present instance it appears to me differently. 

Very Respec:fully, J. T. KINGSTON. 
$+ 
ORAL GRAMMAR AND ORTHOGRAPAY. 
HOW TO TEACH THEM AT THE SAME TIME. 

1. Call upon the pupils to write the names of ten objects seen in 
the school room, and to do this in one minute by the watch. 2. Let 
one pupil pass to the black-board and copy his list, other members of 
the class observe his spelling, and when done name additional words 
on their respective lists and not on the board. 3. Spell all the words 
now collected in concert, pronouncing every syllable distinctly, and 
make the necessary correctious in orthography on the board, spell by 
sound, noting silent letters. 4. Now erase the work on the board, and 
call upon the pupil to make a complete copy of the list in their blank 
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books correctly spelled. 5. Call for ten additional names of things 
seen in the room, copy as above, and continue until the subject is ex- 
hausted ; the pupils are required to number and preserve lists of words}; 
numbering must be alike on each blank book, from one to one hundred 
so that they may be referred to by number. 6. In the same way call 
for names of things seen by looking out of the window of the school 
room, write, re-write, spell and copy as above. 7. The teacher must 
critically examine each book, observing the orthography and penman- 
ship; give credit to each according to merit. 8. In a similar manner 
call for the names of things at home, in the parlor, in the kitchen, draw- 
ing-room, dining room, pantry, barn, &c., also names of things seen on 
the way to and from school, at church, in the stores, &c. After col- 
lecting a large list of name words call them names. 9. Let the pupils 
hunt out the nouns in the reading lessons, afterwards write them on 
the slates carefully spelled. 10. Having obtained a large list of names, 
then in a similar manner call for action words, treat in the same man- 
ner, &c. Name them verbs. 11. Let the pupils hunt out verbs in the 
reading lesson, copy them in a blank book. 12. Inthe same way treat 
quality words and call them adjectives. 13. Develop distinction as to 
proper and common names, also number, how to form the plural, Xe. 
14. In all these exercises make the pupils try to write well, give them 
credit for good penmanship and good spelling. 15. Do one thing at 
a time.—J. M. Olcott, inthe Public School Advocate. 


HEALTH OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


The Medical College of Middlesex, Massachusetts, having for a long 
time considered the influence of public shools on the health of children, 
authorized the publication of the following facts as the opir ions of its 
members: 

1. No child be allowed to attend school before the beginning of his 
sixth year. 

2. The duration of daily attendance—including the time given to 
recess and physical exercises—should not exceed four and a half hours 
for the primary schools; five and a half for other schools. 

3. There should be no study required out’ of school—unless at high 
school; and this should not exceed one hour. 

4, Recess time should be devoted to play outside the school room— 
unless during stormy weather—and, as this time rightfully belongs to 
the pupils, they should not be deprived of it except for serious offenses ; 
and those who are not deprived of it should not be allowed to spend it 
in study; no child should ever be confined to the school room during 
an entire session. The minimum of recess time should be fifteen 
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minutes each session, and in primary schools there should be more 
than one recess in each session. 

5. Physical exercise should be used in school to prevent nervous 
and muscular fatigue and to relieve monotony, but not as a muscular 
training. It should be practiced by both teacher and children in every 
hour not broken by recess and should be timed by music. In primary 
schools every half hour should be broken by exercise, recess, or sing- 
ing. 

6. Ventilation should be amply provided for by other means than 
by windows, though these should be used in addition to special means 
during recess and exercise time. 

7. Lessons should be scrupulously apportioned to the average capa- 
city of the pupils; and in primary schools the slate should be used 
more and the book less; and the instruction should be give as much as 
possible on the principle of “ object teaching — American Educational 
Monthly. 


~—$-—_—__—__ 


Rutes ror Teacuers.—The heads of a discourse delivered by Prof. 
J. F. Nichols, the veteran teacher of Detroit, before the Michigan 
State Teachers’ Association, are excellent rules for teachers: 

Govern yourself. 

Teach the school how to study. 

Do not be noisy in the school room—-govern by signals as much as 
possible. 

In hearing recitations be interested yourself—be enthusiastic—have 
a soul in the work. 

Have no pet pupils—be just to all. 

Have a programme, and then adhere to it. 

Govern your school without monitors. 

If you are oblig:d to punish, do it out of the school room, or after 
school is out. 

Do not suspect certain pupils of being guilty of all the mischief done 


in school. 
Do not allow pupils to give in their own reports recitations and 


deportment. 
Cultivate in pupils, as far as possible, self-respect—self-government. 
oo 


Never Larr.—A Sabbath school in Albany, N. Y., has the same 
superintendent for forty years, and he was never behind time in all his 
forty years’ service in the school. Think of that, boys. Chief-Justice 
Williams of Hartford, Conn., was once a teacher of a Sunday school, 
and the superintendent always knew when it wanted three minutes of 
the time to open the school by seeing him enter. Think what punctu- 
ality that was! Boys and girls note these fine examples of promptness 
in duty. 
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DRAWING AS A STUDY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


On the importance of this subject we quote a few remarks and 
opinions of prominent men who have taken an interest in the study of 
drawing, most of which were called forth by the act which has been 
recently passed by the Massachusetts legislature, requiring free 
instruction in drawing in towns of five thousand population and 
upwards. 

Two questions of much importance which arise in the minds of com- 
mittees and teachers are. 

1st. At what age should children begin to draw? 

2d. What plan is best to adopt? 

To the first we would answer that a child cannot commence too 





early in life—it is a well-known fact that children at a very early age 
delight in having a pencil and a piece of paper to scrawl or mark over. 
As soon as a child can handle a lead pencil, it should be taught to 
mark or print letters, to make straight lines, and outlines of simple or 
familiar objects. 

Drawing is an aid to writing, and it is a well demonstrated fact that 
a child who spends half an hour drawing and as much time in writing, 
will become more proficient in the latter than if the whole hour had 
been spent in writing, and has at the same time gained knowledge ina 
study that in after life may be as valuable an aid, and perhaps more so 
than writing alone. A good draughtsman will command better pay 
than a good penman; besides, in the ordinary walks of life, it will be 
a valuable aid in the laying out and arranging of work which most 
Americans are sadly deficient in. 


“Tn our best factories you will find—to your shame!—a German de- 
signer, a German draughtsman; in our great machine shops, in our 
print-works, in our factories for silver and plated ware, in our best cab- 
inet makers shops’ in our architects’ and engineers’ offices, ten to one 
the best men (and they get the best pay) are Germans! An interest- 
ing fact goes along with these just mentioned: Drawing is taught in 
every school in Germany. It is begun in the primary schools. Just 
as soon as the fingers can hold a pencil, they begin at straight lines and 
curved lines, and squares and circles; and they go on, systematically, 
year by year, until those fingers or those eyes are ready for almost any- 
thing that sight or touch can do. 

In almost all of the cities, and in many large towns of New England, 
this matter of teaching drawing in the public schools has already re- 
ceived attention. In Massachusetts the state has passed a law making 
drawing a requisite in all towns of over 5,000 inhabitants. It is time 
for Maine to be considering the matter; indeed, the subject has just 
been brought before our Legislature. But our own city should no 
longer delay to provide so great an advantage for its children. Let the 
School Committee ‘go ahead.”—Portland Argus. 
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James M. Barnard, Esq., of Boston, whose intelligent interest in all 
that pertains to the education of the people, and in this department of 
it in particular, is well known, in a letter addressed to the Secretary of 
the Buard of Education of Massachusetts, thus speaks of the relations 
of drawing to our industrial arts, and to the development of a higher 
taste in the community: 


‘‘Every member of your committee is aware that it is becoming 
more and more difficult to obtain workmen in this country capable of 
giving a high finish or satistactory ornamentation to manutactures. 
But this high finish and ornamentation is more and more demanded. 

“TI can also point to the fact that drawing, as I have said in another 
place, holds an important place in the systems of instruction in every 
nation of Central and Western Europe, and in some of them, as in 
Prussia, has done so for more thana hundred years. And surely there 
is nothing in the character and pursuits of our people or in the struct- 
ure of our society to forbid its introduction here. 

‘“No more talent or skill is required te teach it than is needed in 
teaching the other common branches; and the same general principles 
apply. 

‘‘In the Primary Schools, primary lessons are to be given—the sim- 
ple elements, as points, lines, angles and regular figures on a plane 
surface, requiring only the crayon and pencil.” 


The Connecticut School Journal, in an article says :— 


“‘ Drawing, if properly taught, is in direct connection with the early 
observation and habits of the child, and aids to systematize the knowl- 
edge already gained. J¢ should, therefore, always be taught in Pri- 
mary Schools. 

“ Drawing cultivates the eye, and, through the eye, the mind, in the 
memory of form; it assists the pupil to retain a clear perception of 
what he secs. 

‘¢ Drawing cannot be over estimated when it is considered as an aid 
in the acquisition and investigation of the natural sciences. To the 
instructor it gives the power of illustration, which is often the only 
available means of transmitting his ideas. 

“We have arrived at a period in which skill and intelligence are 
essential to success in every productive industry. 

“ We owe to our artisans, no less than to our country, to establisha 
system of public instruction competeat to make them more skillful 
than the workmen of other countries. A large majority of the sover- 
eign people is composed of this class. Ina country like ours, nour- 
ished and governed by the people, we may reasonably expect that the 
fullest provision will be made for the education of the artisans. 

‘“‘ As a starting point, we must have a thorough systcm of drawing 
in our schools.” 


nachna . 
An Artist, to be appreciated, must copy nature in the average; but 


is apt to be ridiculed when he reproduces the extravagances in which 
nature sometimes indulges. 
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Official Department. 


OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 


Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent. 

Q. Is not a county superintendent, when called upon by a teacher, 
obliged to give a private examination? 

A. A county superintendent is required by law to divide his juris- 
diction into convenient inspection districts, and it is supposec, as a 
general rule, candidates will seek examination in their own district, at 
the appointed time. But it will sometimes happen that some cannot 
attend any public examination, and the superintendent may, in his dis- 
cretion, grant private examinations. He must be the judge, however, 
whether it is proper or requisite te do this, in any given case. The 
mere fact that he is ‘called upon to give a private examination,” by 
no means proves that it is his duty to grant it. 

(. Is it lawful for a county superintendent to compel teachers to 
attend institutes, or to refuse examinations to those who do not? 

A. The policy of the law in regard to institutes, thus far, has been 
persuasion rather than compulsion. It is taken for granted that the 
right sort of teachers will attend if they can, and it is reasonable to 
say that all teachers ought to attend. But the right of examination is 
not made dependent upon attendance, and a candidate cannot lawfully 
be refused examination simply for non-attendance. It is quite possi- 
ble, however, that it would be well if superintendents were required 
to note the fact of attendance or non-attendance, in the certificates 
issued; and they cannot help forming tleir general opinion of teachers 
in part from the degree of interest they exhibit in the matter of indi- 
vidual and general improvement. Nor are intelligent and liberal 
school-boards slow to find out that the teachers who make it a rule to 
attend institutes and associations, and who manifest a lively interest 
in them and in their work generally, are the teachers to be sought and 
employed. 

Q. If a town goes back to the town system, must the district be 
re-organized? 

A. No; the old status is resumed. The clerks continue in office as 
clerks of the sub-districts, and therefore keep on, when the districts 
become again independent. The offices of director and treasurer being 
vacated, must be filled again—by appointment of town clerk until elec- 
tion, and when elected it will be for the wnexpired balance of the term 
of each. This will bring the organization of the district back all right. 

Q. If a motion to adjourn an annual meeting three weeks is amend- 
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ed to two weeks, and the meeting is declared adjourned and dissolved, 
when the question has been taken on the amendment, will it be lawful 
for the meeting to assemble and transact business at the end of two 
weeks, although the question was not put by the chairman on the orig- 
inal motion? 

A. Parliamentary law, though very important in high legislative 
bodies, cannot be considered a part of the school law. It is not to be 
expected that a school district will conform strictly to parliamentary 
usages. If the meeting dispersed with the general understanding that 
it was aljourne | for two weeks, it must be held that it will be lawful 
for the meeting to assemble at that time, and transact its business, 
notwithstanding the informality or omission referred to. 

Q. Ifa district votes to have a male teacher, is it legal for the 
board to hire a female teacher? 

A. Itis not. The board is bound by the vote of the district, in this 
and some other matters, as provided in sub-section twelfth of section 19. 
If the district does not determine these matters, the board will do so. 

Q. If the board hire a teacher over the clerk, is the clerk in duty 
bound to issue orders for the teacher’s pay? 

A. If the teacher is hired under the proviso to section 42, yes; if 
not, no. A school board, apart from the clerk, has no power to hire a 
teacher, except under that proviso. 

Q. Isa verbal notice by the district clerk to the town clerk that 
the time of the annual meeting has been changed to the last Monday in 
August sufficient compliance with the law, so that a meeting held at 
that time will be legal? 

A. No; the law expressly says that the vote to change is to “ take 
effect, when a copy of the proceedings of the annual meeting, in refer- 
ence to such change, shall have been filed with the town clerk.” Until 
this is done, a meeting held in August is illegal, and its action void. 

Q. Can a teacher claim a holiday, occurring in a vacation taken 
without the consent of the board? 

A. A teacher can claim nothing on account of a holiday occurring 
in vacation, whether the vacation was taken with or without the con- 
sent of the board. 

Q. Must county superintendents be as rigid in examination upon 
the ‘¢ Constitutions” as in other branches? 

A. This is the letter of the law, but it will not be unreasonable to 
construe the law liberally, at the first examination, inasmuch as many 
candidates will have very little opportunity for preparation. It should 
be understood, however, that this lenity cannot be expected hereafter, 
and teachers should be informed how and where the book of the Con- 
stitutions can be obtained. 
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Gdiforial Wliscellany. 





THE TEACHER vs. THE EDUCATOR. 

The distinction between the teacher and the educator, though not generally 
recognized, is 2 most important one, and its proper apprehension is necessary to 
any just appreciation of the work of education. Stated in another form the dis- 
tinction is: Teaching is an Art—Education is a Science. 

It requires little argument to show that science underlies and precedes all true 
art. Before the application of art to the construction of a steam-engine, science 
had apprehended its utility, and had investigated and determined the possibility 
and method of its construction. Art may become a merely traditional and imitative 
process, and the worker in the art is then merely an artizan—not an artist. Thus 
it 1s with the matter before us. With occasional, sometimes indeed admirable 
exceptions, in the case of those who are, so to speak, born teachers, and who seem 
to have an natural instinct for the work, the teaching which still prevails is mostly 
ef this traditional, imitative character. If the processes and customs of the schoel- 
room are varied, and sometimes improved, it is still from imitation, and not because 
a scientific reason can be given for what is done, for the manner of doing it, or for 
a change in the method. 

This is not surprising, because the work is mostly performed by young persons, 
of limited attainments, with little or no previous training for the work, and who by 
no possibility could be supposed to be scientific educators. Nor is it said in dis- 
paragement of those who teach; they p-rform the work expected of them, which 
generally is, merely to “keep the school,” and to hear the lessons according to the 
formule of the books; and they perform it quite as well as could be reasonably 
expected for the compensation received, which is one-half or one-third of that of a 
skillful mechanic. That the work carried forward in our schools is not a wor's of 
scientific education—that is the systematic development and discipline of the 
powers and faculties of the young, according to the ascertained laws and principles 
of education, a&& well as the incidental furnishing them with needful knowledge 
and skill, is simply because there is no general demand for it, We are sorry to add, 
that there is no general appreciation of the necessity of such an education for those 
who are to be the citizens, or the wives and mothers of citizens of a great and self- 
governing republic—to say nothing of the higher wants of an expanding and im- 
mortal soul. 

But to indicate more formally some points of the distinction made: The mere 
teacher, of the ordinary mechanical imitative kind, looks upon the mind of the 
child as a receptacle to be filled with knowledge; the true educator regards it 
as an organism to be developed and matured. The one pursues his work of 
teaching as an end; the other but as a means to an end. The one has a plan 
and pattern to which all minds must conform, by which they must be shaped; 
the other regards each pupil’s individuality and treats it accordingly. The former, 
if he regards individuality at all, encourages those capacities which are most 
active because he thereby lessons his own work, and flatters his own vanity; 
the latter seeks especially to awaken and strengthen those faculties which are 
feeblest. The teacher measures his work by the number of lessons recited, studies 
gone over; the educator by the growth of the child’s nature, by its. increase of 


strength. 
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But to some extent a higher and truer is demanded, and would be 


»end are not seen to be 





appreciated if attainable; but the means of « 





attainable. Not a few parents we think mourn tha schools near them are 








such miserable abortions as they are. it might be out the question to attempt 


to supply every school with an educator, of a high order, but it is possible to bring 


1 ye . . } 
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them all under the influence and Generar alvection OF Such ¢ ducators. This is one 





of the ends of adopting a town organi the schools; and this is especially 





an end to be subserved by the es ablishment of Normal Schools over the State. 
Not that spending a term or two ia a Noval School, or even going through a 


mn Who shali do so a scientific 





course of study there, will make of every young pers 





educator;: but they may at least be expected to become hiened artists. Nor- 
mal Schools, if in charg: of men who are themselves genuine and enlightened 





educators, will diffuse not only true methods of teaching, but to some extent a true 





spirit of education. With the school interests of cach town a unit, instead of iso- 
lated fragments, and with at least one superior teacher placed in each town or 
series of thinly settled towns to aid aud direct the rest, together with a gencral 
concert of action, in securing a preper system of instruction and supervision, much 


skillful and 





might be done. By degrees our schools ht all be supplied wi 





enlightened teachers, if not scientific educators, 
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But another feasible means of doling this and doing it without long delay is to 





adopt some such plan as that recommended by \UNTZ, last winter—a system 
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ese Would supplement the Normal Schools, 





of county hich schools or academies. 


and at the same time be their feeder Without them, the training apparatus of 





our school system is as defective as its supervisory function was without county 


superintendents. Nobody touched upon this point, we believe, at the last Asso- 
ciation. Our teachers must not be surprised if the Legislature does not wait for 


their action. 
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think is made apparent by the three first 


EFFECT OF THE TOWNSHIP SYSTEM. 
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test it, dropped it like a fi ese towns is Nagle Point, Chippe- 


wa county. As we learn, the twelve districts lwith a good school 
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house, and all are alike furnished wit} outline maps, charts for teaching 
reading, spelling and writing, numeri geometric rms, Programme 





clocks and other good things. We doubt if another town or city in the state las 
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done as well for its schos ed, in the matter of apparatus. 





The schools are not all to be kept open at the same time, but the sessions are to 
be so arranged that many pupils can, if they desire, attend nearly all the year 


round. This also enables the town board to e1 good teachers, with some pros- 





pect of permanence. Friends in Eagle Point, don’t fail to secure the lest teachers, 
nor to keep them when secured! Seeing your success and your progress, your 


neighbors, in other towns and counties, will in 





r example and that of your 
sister, Azson. 

As illustrating some of the evils of the present system, and as indicating that 
intelligent persons realize them, the following questions received froma town clerk 
too late to be answered vnder the official department, are inserted hire: 


Can a school district collect the state school fand from a town clerk because its 
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clerk fails to got the blank which has been sent to him, and the town clerk there- 
fore transmits no report from that district to the superintendent? Must the town 
clerk travel over the town to see that negligent clerks attend to their duty? 

Cannot our Legislature be induced to act on the Township System of School 
Government so as to make it obligatory on the districts? Some clerks cannot 
make a good report through ignorance of the law. Under the new system their 
meetings would tend to educate them in their duty. 

Not only are innumerable perplexities caused to town clerks and county superin- 
tendents, and to this office, which grow originally out of the ignorance and incom- 
petence of district clerks, but a good many difficulties arise from the simple fact 
that a vast multitude of school officers are in a manner compelled to serve, who 
neither want office nor are willing to take time to attend to the duties thrust upon 
them. Many hard working farmers very justly say they cannot afford to neglect 
their own business without compensation. Under the Town System the Town Sec- 
retary, Who might also oftimes with propriety be the Town Clerk, would make an 
accurate, intelligible and prompt report; and good opportunity for comparing the 
working of the system, as exhibited in Pennsylvania, with the laboring, creaking 
and general discomfort of the single district system, as exhibited in this and other 
states, leads to the conviction that the friction growing out of the latter is about 
ten-fold greater than under the former. 

We trust the Legislature will take the matter up next winter in earnest, and at 
least give itan examination. 

HATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 

At the annual meeting of the National Educational Association, held recently at 
St. Louis, the subject of a National American University was again considered. 
It had been proposed at the annual meeting in 1869, and a committed appointed to 
prepare a report setting forth its practicability, and the means of its accomplish- 
ment, Of this committee, Prof. J. W. Hoyt of this state, who had addressed the 
Association on the subject, was chairman, and he presented a preliminary report in 
1870. The action taken at the recent Convention in St. Louis was based on these 
preliminary proceedings, and Prof. Hoy, after extensive correspondence, eliciting 
the opinions of many of the most distinguished educators and statesmen of the 
country, presented a report more in detail, giving the basis upon which such an 
educational institution should be organized, and proposing the means whereby the 
expense night be defrayed. The plan, in general terms, is as follows: 

1. That it should broad enough to embrace every department of science, litera- 
ture and the arts, and every real profession. 

2. That it should be high enough to supplement the highest institutions of the 
country, and to embrace within its field of instruction the utmost limits of human 
knowledge. 

3. That, in the interest of truth and and justice, it should guarantee equal priv- 
ileges to ail duly qualified applicants for admission to its courses of instruction, 
and equal rights and the largest freedom to all earnest investigators in that do- 
main which lies outside the limits of acknowledged science. 

4. That it should be so constituted and established as to command the hearty 
support of the American people, regardless of section, party or creed. 

5. That its material resources should be vast enough to enable it not only to fur- 
nish—and that either freely or at a nominal cost—the best instruction the world 
can afford, but also to provide the best known facilities for the work of scientific 
investigation, together with endowed fellowships and honorary fellowships, open 
respectively to the most meritorious graduates, and to such investigators, whether 
native or foreign, as, being candidates therefor, shall have distinguished them- 
selves most in the advancement of knowledge. 

6. That it should be so co-ordinated in plan with the other institutions of the 
country, as not only in no way to cenflict with them, but, onthe contrary, to become 
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at once the potent agency for their improvement and the means of creating a com- 
plete, harmonious and efficient system of American education. 

Another committee, of which Prof. Hoyt is chairman, will report again next year, 
and in the meantime seek the coéperation of Congress. The subject is of very 
great interest, and we hope the project may be pushed to successful realization. 


Querp Box. 


15. If I had bought at ten per cent. less I would have gained 15 per. cent. more; 
what was the per cent. of gain? 

Third Solution —15 per cent. gain is 15 cents gain on 100 cents. Now if I had 
bought at 10 per cent. less I would have bought for 90 cents what I paid 100 cents 
for, and by investing 100 cents or 90 cents plus 10 cents at this reduced rate, I shall 
obtain according to the conditions 15 cents more of value than by investing only 
90 cents. Therefore 10 cents at this reduced rate buys 15 cents worth; and since 
there are 9 times 10 cents in 90 cents, the 90 cents will buy 9 times 15 cents worth, 
which is 135 cents worth. But 90 cents at this reduced rate buys what it before 
took 100 cents to buy. Therefore 100 cents bought 155 cents worth, being 55 cents 
gain on 100 cents, which is 35 per cent. gain. Ans.—35 per cent—J. W, Moruey, 
Reedsburg. 

Fourth Solution —As there are many grave objections to the Sudutions given in 
your last number, of this question, I submit the following: The cost, by the hypoth- 
esis, being reduced 10 per cent. that is from 100 to 99, increases the gain 11 1-9 
per cent, the per cent. which 10 is of 90. But by the question there wou!d have 
been an increased gain of 15 per cent.; there is therefore a gain of 3 8-9 per cent. 
‘the difference between 15 and 11 1-9) tobe accounted for. Nowas 1 per cent. on the 
cost (100) is equal to 1 1-9 percent. on the hypothetical cost (90), to produce this the 
gain must have been as many times 1 per cent. as 1-9 is contained times in 3 8-9 
—equal to 35 per cent.—A. F. N., Pewaukee. 


20. In the expression 100 fect, 200 feet, ete., does feet form part of the number? 

Second Answer.—The following definitions are given in all arithmeties, viz: “A 
number is a unit or a collection of units; a unit is a single thing.” Accordingly 
numbers have an actual existence and a collection of feet to the amount of two 
hundred, is anumber. Of this number, the amount of feet (200) is the feature that 
distinguishes it from all other collections of feet, and the units (feet) distinguish it 
from 200 units of any other kind. In arithmetic expressions are used to represent 
numbers and are called numbers. Clearly, in these expressions, that part which 
represents the wnits is as much a part of the number (so called) as the part repre- 
senting the amount. I answer then—feet 7s a part of the number in the expression 
“ 200 feet.”"— L. A. P., Glenbeulah. 


22. Why is not all the pure air of the earth turned into carbonic acid gas, in 
process of time? 

Second Answer.—Because a continual decomposition of carbonic acid (rather 
dioxide of carbon, according to modern chemistry) takes place. The dioxide of 
carbon produced by the process of respiration of animals, is taken up by plants 
which decompose the compound, retaining only the carbon and giving the 
oxygen back to the air—H. W. JANSEN, Chilton. 
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23. Why are leaves green in spring and yellow in autumn? 
Chlorophyl, the coloring matter of leaves, undergoes a chemical change, where- 
by it is destroyed and loses its green color.—Jb. 


24. Is it Monday all over the earth at the same moment? 

Second Answer.—It is not; at any point on the earth the next day commences 
sooner than at another point situated west from the former—ZJ. 

Third Answer—The answer to number 24 in the JouRNAL for September, is in- 
correct. It is Monday all over the earth at a given period. Before giving the 
question to my pupils, I had demonstrated the correctness of this position by a 
simple instrument made for the purpose. Draw a meridian from the equator to 
the north pole. Draw a corresponding line upon the sun’s disk, such that at the 
moment of crossing these two lines would suffer superposition. The sun is ap- 
proaching this line from the east on Monday near noon. It will be admitted that 
Tuesday commences at the opposite meridian at the moment he crosses ours. 
Now at the instant the heliac line is vertically above ours what day is it at oppo- 
site meridian? Not Tuesday, but Monday, midnight; hence at this instant it is 
Monday all over the globe, and the next instant Tuesday commences. It will be 
observed that each day is 48 hours upon the earth.—B. R. A. 

26. Why is snow white? 

Snow consists of aggregates of very small crystals of frozen water. These crys- 
tals are colorless, that is, they are pellucid to any ray of light of the solar spec- 
trum, from red to violet. But as these minute crystals are irregularly aggregated 
in the snow flakes, they reflect light in every direction. This reflected light makes 
to the eye the impression of white color. A colorless substance reflects all rays of 
light without absorbing special rays. The same is the case with the many color- 
less minerals. A compact piece of crystalline quartz, or calcite, appears pellucid 
and colorless; but pulverized, the substance is opaque and white, because a pul- 
verized substance reflects light in every direction—H. W. JANSEN, Chilton. 

27. What is dew? Explain the dew process. 

Dew is a condensed vapor of water. By the sunbeams the different objects on 
the earth’s surface are heated, while atmospheric air, being diathermal to radiated 
heat, is not heated by the sun, but by conduction of heat from the solid bodies or 
water on earth to the particles of the air. After sunset the solid bodies on earth 
lose their heat much sooner by radiation than the air. The rays of heat escape 
through the diathermal air into the universum, and soon the temperature of solid 
bodies on earth is lower than that of the surrounding air. Air always contains 
vapor of water dissolved. The higher the temperature of the air, the more gase- 
ous water it is able to dissolve. The cooled objects on the earth’s surface cool the 
portions of air immediately near them by conduction; the cooled air cannot keep 
as much vapor of water in solution as the air of higher temperature; the residuum 
of vapor is condensed to liquid water and appears in form of very fine drops on 
the cold body. Clear sky and motionless air are necessary for dewing; clouds 
would prevent radiation and winds would lead off the cooled air and replace it by 
warmer.—Jb. 

28. Why are not rain drops all of a size? 

Cold rain drops falling through warm air, nearly saturated with moisture cool a 
portion of this air and act in the same way as cooled bodies on which dew is con- 
densed. The condensed water, in this case, enlarges the rain drops. When there 
is not much difference in temperature between the rain drops and the lower por- 
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tions of the atmosphere, the latter cannot be cooled by the drops and the size of 
the same is not increased.—Jb. 

20. Why is the water of the ocean salt? 

Of the substances constituting the earth’s crust the greater part is insoluble in 
water, while others are dissolved by it. The most important of these is common 
salt (chloride of sodium). It sometimes occurs in immense quantities, as the 
rock salt layers receutly discovered at many places inthe northern part of Germany 
(Stassfurth, Sperenberg, Segeberg) evidently show. Probably the salt now con- 
tained in ocean water has been always dissolved in the same, and the great rock 
salt deposits are formed by evaporation of large quantities of salt water.—Jb. 


32. Ought teachers to inculcate the practice of pronouncing the word wind, 
meaning air in motion, with the long sound of ¢ in poetry —H. Croucn. 

They should not. Preserving the melody does not justify the mispronunciation 
of a word.—N. 

33. Are the sounds represented by ch and j elementary sounds? or is the sound 
usually represented by ch composed of the sounds of t and sh, and is the sound of 
j composed of d and zh, as claimed by the ancients? 

They are. In the words child, church, ete., the sound of the digraph ch is some- 
what harder than that of tsi, the position of the tongue is not the same in giving 
the two sounds. The same difference is observable between the sounds of j and 
dzh; the sound of j is also more explosive than that of dzh.—N. 

Another Answer —In regard to No. 33 the ancients seem to have been right, as 
any one can test by comparing the action of the organs of speech when pronounce- 
ing these consonants and the consonants d or t. The organs change their position 
while these are being pronounced; in d or t they have but one position.—-A. F. N. 


34. I have borrowed $500, and agree to pay principal and interest in five equal 
annual installments; if the interest is 7 per cent., what is each payment? <A plain 
solution required. 

If the money is at simple interest it would amount in five years to ($500 x 1.07 x 
5)=$675.00. Now as a payment of one dollar at the end of the first year with in- 
terest for the remaining 4 years=$1.28; one at the end of 2d year, $1.20; one at the 
end of 5d year, $1.14; end at the end of 4th year, $1.07; one at the end of 5th year, 
$1.00; and would discharge a debt of $5.70. Therefore, it would require as many 
dollars annually to discharge $675.00 (the principal and interest) as $5.70 is con- 
tained times in $675.00; 675:00+5.70=118.42. If the money were at compound in- 
terest, the annual payment would be $121.96, as follows: $500 + (1.07)'=$701.275, 
the amount of $500 at 7 per cent. compound interest for 5 years. The amount of 
$1.00 for 4 years, $1.51.079; for 3 years, $1.22.504: for 2 years, $1.14.490; for 1 
year, $1.07; for 0, $1.00; total, $5.75.073. $701.275+$5.75 x =$121.96—A. F. N., 
Pewaukee. 

Second Solution.—An annuity is any sum which entitles the lender to the pay- 
ment of a fixed sum at regular intervals of time. Therefore this problem comes 
under the case in annuities to-wit: Given, the rate, time to run, and present value 
of the annuity, to find the payment: Assume $1.00 as payment. The present val- 
ue of $1.00 per year in five years at 7 per cent. is $4.100.197. $500, the present 
value of the debt divided by the present value of the annuity of $1.00 will give the 
value of the payment. $500+4.100197—=$121.945 x =each annual payment. To 
prove that the debt will be thus paid, find the amount of $500 for one year, and 
deduct payment; find the amount of the balance for the next year, deduct payment 
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and continue thus uniil five payments bave been deducted, when nothing rentains. 
—C. W. Damon. 

Third Solution —The 
last of which pays the whole amount i} 
cent.; divide this by 107 per cent. to find the amount due the year previous; and 





istallments are partial payments, the 





egual annual 
lue. Represent this amount by 100 per 





add in the payment then made (100 per cent.) Continue thus to divide and add 
The last quotient is 410.0197 per 
tual payment.—wN, 

the 2d year, y of the 3d, 2 of 


until we have added in the 4 
cent. $500+410.0197=8121, 945 
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35. On what meridian docs Monday, or any other day first begin?--P. SCHNEIDER. 
36. Divide 2i into two such parts, that, if the less number be divided by the 
est quotient multiplied by 


greater, and the greater by the less, and then the gr 





1, and the less by 26, the results will be equal, what ave the parts?—ZJb. 

37. There is a board 12 inches long, Sinches wide at one end, and 9 inches at the 
other; where between the two ends would the board be separated to have an equal 
number of square inches in each end? —/d, 

38. How isa oui of beard, {0 inches long and 9 inches wide to be cut in pieces 
in order to cover a square hole of one foot square ?—Zd. 

39. A and B bought a hog which weighed 590 pounds, and each paid ten dollars 
A agreed to take his share trom the hind part ef the hog, for which he had to pay 








2 cents more for each pound 1} 3; how many ‘ciiia) did each receive fer 10 dol- 
lars?—JDb. 

40. How many Continents ave there?—Jb. 

41. Whose ducy is it to furnish the school room with wash pan, towels, combs, 
etc., and see that the interior of the school house is thoroughly cleansed at least 
once oe a term?—Appin Brrrron, Alina. 

. If one should start from Madison at noon on Monday, and going west, go 
‘emul the earth in twenty-four hours, he would reach Madison again at noon on 
Tuesday; but he would have foundno night. Where in his travels would first find 
people calling the day ‘'nesday? In other words, at what meridian do the days be- 
gin?—ALPHA. 

43. A can perform a certain piece of work in 8 days, and with the help of B in 
3 days. B can perform the same in 9 days, and with the help of a in 4 days. How 
many days, both working together, will be required to perform the work? A com - 


rehensive arithmetical analysis required —J0b. 
P 5 i 


129294. 
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WiSCONSIN. 

State CERTIFICATES.—Twenty different candidates, thirteen being gentlemen 
and seven ladies, participated in the examination for State Certificates, held in 
July last, at thé close of the Association. Certificates were awarded to fifteen of 
the whole number, as follows: 

' First Grade—To Miss Evra 8. Canty, Marrua A. TERRY, Tos. B. BROUGHAM, 
W. A. DELAMATYR, J. ALEX. GAyNoR, D. E. HoLMzES, SAMUEL SHAW. 

Second Grade—T'o Miss Mantua E. Hazarp, Mrs. Mary E. Hoimes, Miss Ma- 
Rion Hii, Mrs. Frances B. Mcintyre, Hosea Barns, Cuaries Lav, 1. N 
STEWART, L. J. TORREY. 

NEw County SUPERINTENDENTS.—Several resignations and appointments have 
taken place. Inthe East District of Dane county, Tuo. D. KANOUSE, resigned, is 
succeeded by Hon. W. H. CuanpLEr. Though Mr. KAnouse had not, we believe, 
had extended experience asa teacher, he has a natural tact for discipline and 
making others work. His administration has been judicious and effective. East 
Dane has gone forward. The only thing to regret, in reference to the incumbency 
of Mr. CHANDLER, is that he is understood to'be unwilling that it shall be any 
thing more than temporary. We have not learned who will be put in nomination 
in place of Mr. KANOUSE. 

Hosea Barns, of Kenosha county, who resigned to take a position in the Racine 
schools, is succeeded by T. V. Maguire. We have no acquaintance with Mr. 
MaAGuIRE, but feel assured that the successor of GRAHAM and BARNS will be up 
and doing. We observe that he holds an institute and examination in Kenosha, 
commencing October 3d. 

In Winnebago, the indomitable SamurnL Suaw, who succeeds Mr. HOLMES at 
Berlin, is himself succeeded by H. A. HOBART, an experienced practical teacher, 
who will, it is believed, prove the right man in the right place. 

In Vernon county, O. B. Wyman succeeds J. K. WRIGHT, resigned. It is sup- 
posed that three of these appointees, Messrs. MAGUIRE, HOBART and wm, will 
be nominated and elected for a full term. 

The address of the new superintendents is: W. H. CHANDLER, Sun Prairie; T. 
V. Macuirge, Paris; H. A. WoBpart, Winneconne; 0. B. Wyman, Hillsborough. 


Osnkosi NorMaL ScuooLt.—The opening, which was delayed from non-arrival 
of the furniture, took place with appropriate ceremonies, on the 19th of September. 
The prospects for a good attend: nce we understand are encouraging. Thus is sup- 
plied a much needed extension of the means for training our teachers for their 
work. We expect to hear good accounts from the school. At a recent meeting of 
the board of Normal Regents, the following resolutions were adopted: 


Whereas, Prof. Robert Graham, having been elected Professor of the Theory and 
Art of Teaching in the Oshkosh Normal School, has resigned his position as Agent 
of this Board. therefore 

Resolved—First, That we recognise with pleasure the faithful and laborious ser- 
vices in the institute work rendered by Prof. Graham to the Board of Regents of 
Norma! Schools, and the signal benefits resulting therefrom to the common schools 
of the State. 

Resolved—Second, That our best wishes for his continued success go with him 
in his new and important field of labor.” 


MonrkoE.—R. W. Burton has entered upon his fourth year as Principal of the 
Monroe schools. His present associate teachers are as follows: High School— 
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Miss F. A. Dwight, 1st assistant; Miss Lucy Rathburn, 2d assistant. Grammar 
School—Mrs R. W. Burton, Principal; Miss C. West, Assistant. First Intermedi: 
ate—Miss C. Williams, Principal, Miss M. White, assistant. Second Intermediate—M. 
A. Blair. Third Intermediate—Miss F. M. Miner. First Primary—Miss E. Wood- 
man. Second Primary—Miss E. Van Wagener. TVhird Primary—Miss A. S. 
Banks. Yourth Primary—Miss J. M. Galusha. A normal class has recently been 
organized, with flattering prospects of success. The walls of our twenty-thousand- 
dollar school building are ready to receive the roof. Our School Board deserve 
much credit for the energy displayed in this good work. We expect to spend the 
winter in our new school house —Com. 

PORTAGE CouNnTY.—Superintendent FeLcu, in a circular to his teachers, very 
appropriately suggests, “If every pupil under your charge is not growing stronger 
intellectually and morally, under your teaching, study out a reason and find a 
remedy. You are responsible not only for the advancement of your pupils reading, 
spelling, arithmetic and geography, but to some extent for the habits they are 
forming; for their conduct on the street and in society; for their success in life. 
You and your successors will probably decide whether those children are to be 
good industrious members of society, or a curse to the communities in which they 
shall live. You are responsible too for the regular attendance of your pupils. 
Visit the parents and by showing a kindly interest in their welfare and their 
chidren, they will be induced to accede to your wishes. Make your schools 
pleasant, and the children will not wish to stay away.” 

BELOIT.—We learn that Mr. CHARLES F. EASTMAN, the present Principal of 
Beloit High School, graduated at Amherst in 1869. Since his graduation he has 
been engaged in teaching, some portion of the time, at Wilmington, Delaware. 

BRODHEAD.—A correspondent writes us: Our schools open encouragingly. We 
have put in a new department and reorganized generally this term. The following 
is the roster of teachers, viz.: Principal, Albert Salisbury; Mrs. C. S. Harrington, 
High School Assistant; Miss Leah E. Myers, Higher Grammar Department; Miss 
Mary L. Aspinwall, Lower Grammar Department; Miss Agnes McCollum, Higher 
Intermediate Department; Miss Jane Richards, Lower Intermediate Depariment ; 
Mrs. Kate Clawson, Higher Primary Department; Miss Amelia Woodworth, Lower 
Primary Department; Miss Ellen W. Crosby, South Side Primary Department. 

OmrRO.—The vacancy caused here by the death of Mr. Sracy is filled by Mr. 
Lrewis FuNK, a graduate, in 1870, of the Platteville Normal School. Mr. Funk 
has been teaching in Platteville. 

RacringE.—Mr. ALBEE’S successor in the High School is H. O. Snow. We 
have learned nothing of his antecedents further than this—he is a Western 
teacher, from Belvidere, Illinois, where he was much liked. Mr. ALBEE’S suc- 
cessor, as City Superintendent, is D. W. Emerson, Esq. Mr. Hosea Barns, Prin- 
cipal in the 5th Ward, has the following corps of teachers: Assistant, Miss Fannie 
Thornton; in the 1st Primary, Miss L. M. DeDiemar; in the 2d Primary, Miss M. A. 
Jones; and in the 3d Primary, Miss F. M. Barr. 

The Institutes. 

Below we give notices of the Institutes as far as they have come to hand. The 
State Superintendent was unable to fill his appointments for the last week in Sep- 
tember, in consequence of temporary illness. 

CALUMET CounTy.—The Normal Institute held in Calumet county—two weeks 
at Chilton and two weeks at Stockbridge—was a great success. The attendance 
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was eighty-five, which embraced every teacher in the county,I think. This is due 
to the fact that Calumet county has a live county superintendent, A. W. Hammond, 
an excellent teacher and a faithful and honest officer. When it became known in 
the Institute that he was to resign his office to take charge of the Stockbridge 
graded school, many of the teachers determined to go to school to him this winter. 
The teachers of Calumet county none of them hold a first grade certificate, but will 
compare favorably with the second and third grade teachers of any county in the 
state. I wish to mention specially M. C. Fisher, Principal of the Chilton school, as 
having one of the best conducted schools in the state, and H. W. Jansen, a young 
German, as yet but imperfectly acquainted with our language, who has a more 
thorough knowledge of mathematics and natural science than many professors of 
these branches in colleges. These two, with Mr. Hammond, added materially to 
the success of the Institute. I heard universal praise of Capt. W. A. DeLa Matyr, 
of Elkhorn, who preceded me as conductor of the Institute. Special attention was 
paid to the constitution, which will be taught in every school in the county this 
winter, and orally in general exercises, using books only for reference. 

As a natural result of the character of the teachers in Calumet county, there is 
a large club of subscribers to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. A. O. WRIGHT. 

CotumBriA County.—From a full report by the Secretary, L. B. COPELAND, we 
learn that the Institute at Portage was quite successful. It opened Monday, Au- 
gust 28, with thirty-one members, and closed on Friday following. The exercises 
were conducted principally by Prof. ALLEN, and on the last day, he being called 
away, Supt. Luoyp took charge. Among the episodes, was a zodélogical excursion 
to VAN AMBURGH'’s territory, followed by a lecture on zodlogy, by Prof. ASHLEY, of 
the Portage High School. The teachers testified their appreciation of Supt. 
LuOoyp’s services and their regret at his expected resignation, by the gift of a valu- 
able gold chain. 

DANE County; (West District.—We have received no account of the four 
weeks’ Institute held at Middleton, and in charge of B. M. ReyNowps, Principal of 
the Madison High School, but we have various assurances that it was very suc- 
cessful and satisfactory. Supt. CooLmpGE is apparently doing all he can to bring 
up the standard of both schools and teachers. Mr. Brousseau, Principal at Black 
Earth, gave what is much lacking, instruction in singing. 

GREEN LAKE County.—A six wecks’ Institute, with sixty or seventy in attend- 
ence, isin session here, of which we hope to hear good accounts. A call for 
“ Constitutions,” indicates that the teachers intend to be posted in that direction. 


Jackson County.—The Banner, of Black River Falls, says: The Normal Institute 
for this county has been in session at Bump & Porter’s hall, in this village on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of this week, under the supervision of 
Supt. J. K. HorrmMann, and was better attended than ever before. It has been a 
very interesting session, interspersed with educational exercises, lectures, essays 
and vocal and instrumental music. On Wednesday evening we had the pleasure 
of listening to a plain, practical and common sense address to teachers and parents 
by Prof. C. H. ALLEN, of Platteville, and must say it was the best lecture of the 
kind we ever heard. We have not room to speak of all the exercises during 
Wednesday evening, (the only time we were present,) but will publish the entire 
proceedings next week. The School will be continued until the end of the month, 
and all the teachers in the county who possibly can should attend. 


JUNEAU County.—A four weeks’ Institute, held at New Lisbon, closed Septem- 
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ber 16. Prof. Allen was present the first week, Mr. Grigsby, a graduate of Platte- 
ville, the second, Rev. A.O. Wright third, and the Superintendent, Mr. Barney, took 
entire charge the fourth. Lectures were given by Prof. Allen and Superintendent 
Fallows, and by Revs. White, Wright and Colver. Thirty-seven teachers were in 
attendance, anda good step forward has been taken for Juneau county. 

Rock County (Hast District)—From Miss Jennie E. Little, “reporting com- 
mittee,’ we learn that the Teachers’ Association of that district, held a regular 
quarterly session at Fulton, September 17. Superintendent Harris made some 
happy remarks at the opening; Miss V. Gilman conducted an exercise in Reading; 
E. T. Morgan read an essay on the Wants and Deficiencies of our Common Schools, 
and how to Remedy them; G. H. Rummill presented Speling; Miss O. V. Taggart 
conducted a class in Mental Arithmatic; How to teach History was discussed; 
Primary Grammar was presented by E.'T. Morgan; Superintendent Harris ans- 
wered “ general questions,” and Miss Little read a Poem, entitled ** Farewell,” and 
the Association adjourned, * feeling the session had been not only pleasant, but 
extremely profitable; and that we were doubly strengthened to push forward in 
that reponsible mission—the teacher’s life work.” 

GENERAL. 

THE NATIONAL CONVENTION.—We avail ourselves of a notice of this meeting 
in the National Teacher, which by the way is taking high rank as an able and en- 
terprising Educational Journal, and the editor of which, as will be seen, was elect- 
ed President for next year: 

“The meeting of the National Educational Convention, held at St. Louis, Aug- 
ust 22-24, was a gratifying success. Owing to the refusal of the eastern railroad 
companies to make satisfactory arrangments, the attendance, especially from the 
east, was not as large as was anticipated. The west was, however, quite well rep- 
resented, and the enrollment was considerably larger than that of last year. The 
number of states represented was larger, we believe, than at any previous meeting. 
The three National Associations were consolidated last year at Cleveland, and the 
happy issue of the first mecting under the new constitution attests the wisdom of 
the change. The four sections held sessions three half days, though the Normal 
Section and the Superintendents’ Section were obliged to hold two joint sessions. 
The Presidents were as follows: National Educational Association, Hon. J. L. 
Pickard, of Illinois; Elementary Section, A. C. Shortridge, of Indiana; Normal See- 
tion S. H. White, of Illinois; Superintendents’ Section, Hon. W. D. Henkle, of 
Ohio; Department of Higher Education, Eli T. Tappan, of Ohio—all of whom won 
high commendation. President Pickard not only presided in a most admirable 
manner, but ue gave personal attention to every thing which could contribute to the 
success of the meeting. His financial management received the hearty praise of 
the Board of Directors. It is believed that the arrangements for the annual meet- 
ing were never before made at so small a cost. St. Louis also deserves special 
commendation for the hospitable manner in which she received the Association. A 
carriage ride to Shaw’s Garden and a railroad excursion to Iron Mountain were ad- 
ded to the most complete arrangements for the sessions. Deserved praise was 
awarded the local committees, of which Supt. W. T. Harris was chairman. The 
following are the principal officers for the ensuing year: 

“ National Educational Association —President, E.E. White, of Ohio; Secretary, 
8. H. White, of Illinois. ; 

“ Klementary Section —President, Miss Delia A. Lathrop, of Ohio; Secretary, L. 
H. Cheney, of Missouri. 

“ Normal Section—President, C. C. Rounds, of Maine; Secretary, N. Newby, of 
of Indiana. 

“ Superintendents’ Section—President, John Hancock, of Ohio; Secretary, A. C. 
Shortridge, of Indiana. 

“ Department of Higher Education—President, James McCosh, of New Jersey; 
Secretaries, Eli IT. Tappen, of Ohio, and E. H. Safford, of [linois. 

“ Arrangemepvts were made for the speedy publication of the proceedings of the 
Association, including the addresses and papers and abstracts of the discusions. 
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The Publication Committee consists of W. E. Crosby, of Iowa (Secretary for 1870 
and 71); S. H. White, of Illinois; N. A. Calkins, of New York, and W. D. Wil- 
liams, of Georgia.” 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION.—We are indebted to the same source for 
the fo lowing notice: 

“The forty-second annual meeting of this Educational Association, was held at 
Fitchburg, Mass., July 26-28. The meeting is reported one of the best yet held. 
Addresses were delivered by Gen. John Eaton, National Commissioner, Supt. W. 
T. Harris, of St. Louis, Rev. H. N. Hudson and C. C. Perkins of Boston, Hon. H. 
K. Oliver, of Salem, Prof. D.C. Gilman, of Yale College, President Richard Ed- 
wards, of Ilinois, Hon. Joseph White, of Massachusetts, Hon. Warren Johnson, of 
Maine, and N. A. Calkins, of New York. Several of the topics discussed were of 
great practical importance. Abner J. Phipps, State Agent of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, was elected president tor the ensuing year. The Institute re- 
solved to continue its work upon its present and former plan, and adjourned to next 
year.” 

ILLiNOIs.—The Third Annual Meeting of Principals, in July, at Rockford, seems 
to have been a pleasant and profitable one. The President, AARON GOVE, of Nor- 
mal, recognized in his Address a growing tendency to permanence in the teacher’s 
position, but thought expensive school houses and pledges to railroads had the 
effect to lower teachers’ wages. Compulsory school attendance was discussed at 
the meeting, but without reaching any definite conclusions. W. L. Harris, Super- 
intendent of Schools in St. Louis, read a Paper on Primary Teaching, recommend- 
ing Leigh’s Phonic System, and advocating thoroughness in method in a few ele- 
mentary points, as more valuable than any attempt to give a superficial knowledge 
of many subjects. In the discussion of the relative time to be given to the differ- 
ent branches below the High School, an oral course, to precede all text-books, was 
very sensibly advocated by one speaker. 

8. H. PEAsopy, formerly principal at Fond du Lac and Racine, and more recently 
one of the Professors in the Chicago High School, has taken a position in the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College, at Amherst. “ Mr. Peabody has achieved an en- 
viable reputation in his educational work,” says the Chicago Schoolmaster, “ and 
his friends are confident of a brilliant future for him.” 


Ou10.—The Board of Examiners granted State Certificates, at the late examina- 
tion held at the close of the examination, to fifteen candidates—not a larger num- 
ber than in this state. 

Hon. W. D. HENKLE, State Commissioner or Superintendent, has resigned, to 
take a better paid position as teacher, and T. W. Harvey, Superintendent at 
Painesville, has been appointed his successor. 


West VirarniA.—The State Association met in June, and the session was largely 
in the nature of a State Institute. The principal instructors were Hon. E. E. 
White, editor of the National Teacher, and Prof. F. A. Allen, of Pennsylvania, and 
Prof. Robt. Kidd, of Indiana. 

YALE graduated 102, and has a freshman class of over 200. The election of Dr. 
PORTER, as President, in place of Dr. WOOLSEY, who retires at the age of seventy, 
after more than twenty-five years’ service, is regarded as a triumph of the conser- 
vatives as distinguished from the friends of the “ new education.” Good for Yale. 


DARTMOUTH graduated 67; Bowdoin 11; Cornell 40 of all sorts; Michigan Univer- 
sity 105, of all degrees, 62 being in the regular class. 


HARVARD graduated 157 this year, the largest class ever sent out. 
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Wuat would this world be without women? A perfect blank—like a sheet of 
paper, not even ruled. 

A Girt who is now called a “ beautiful blonde,’ 
been termed a “tow head.” Such is life. 


ProrF. AGASSIZ pronounces the big California tree, a section of which was taken 
to Boston, to be over eighteen hundred years of age. 

A FOREIGN GENTLEMAN declares that he can tell whenever he crosses the bor- 
der of Massachusetts, because all the women begin to have “ views.” 

“TIMPERCEPTIBLE SWITCHES ” are announced for sale. These, of course, are for 
young ladies, but what the small boys want to see announced are impalpable 
switches. 

A WESTERN PAPER describing the debut of a young orator, says: ‘“‘ He broke 
the ice felicitously with his opening, and was almost immediately drowned with 
applause.” 

EvrE had some advantages that no other married woman ever enjoyed, chief 
among which was that her husband could never lacerate her heart by telling 
“how his mother used to cook.” 


A MoruER-IN-LAW in Lansingburg, New York, is trying to rid her eyes of a 
quantity of red pepper, which in some strange way or other came through the key- 
hole of her daughter-in-law’s room. 

Many young children and half-grown girls are afflicted with curvature of the 
spine, which is produced, the doctors say, by requiring them to practice several 
hours a day on the piano, without any support for the back or feet. 

A Crazy MAN having got into the gallery of the Senate of the United States 
during a rambling debate, was taken out, the Sergeant-at arms telling him that he 
was “out of place in that gallery.” “ That’s so,” said the lunatic; “ | ought to be 
on the floor with the Senators.” 

A SchooLMAstER in Bridgeport, Conn., who asked a small pupil of what the 
surface of the earth consists, and was promptly answered “Land and water,” va- 
ried the question slightly, that the fact might be impressed on the boy’s mind, and 
asked, “‘ What, then, do land and water make?” to which came the immediate re- 
sponse, “ Mud.” 





’ 


would afew years ago have 


A Goop DEACON once said to the wife of a clergyman, whose salary was small, 
that it was a good thing for ministers to have limited means. It tended to increase 
their faith, and to make them more spiritual. ‘To which it was replied, that if it 
was a good thing for ministers, why not also for the deacons and for the other mem- 
bers of the church? 

Mr. JoHN Stuart MILL does seem to know everything. Not only is he a great 
philosopher, archeologist, and botanist, but he sketches admirably, and is a very 
fine pianist. Imagine Mill, after giving an exhaustive dissertation on some ab- 
struse point in political economy, seating himself at the piano and launching out 
into variations on “ Old Rosin the Bow!” 

A MicHIGAN JOURNALIST declared in his paper thata rival editor has seven toes. 
The rival editor thereupon came out in a double-leaded article, in which he de- 
nounced the statement as untruthful, and declared that the “ author of it was a liar 
and ascoundrel.” The first journalist replied that he did not for a moment wish 
to have it understood that all seven of these toes were on one foot. And now the 
rival editor asks his readers, “ Are these subjects which ought to be discussed in 
organs whose duty it is to mold public opinion?” 


Bap Booxs.—When you see a wicked book; when you find in a book anything 
which contradicts God’s word, cast it away, trample it under your foot, believe that 
it is the devil tempting you by his cunning, alluring words, as he tempted Eve, 
your mother. Would to God that every one would make it a rule never to look into 
an evil book or a filthy ballad! Cana man take a snake into his bosom and not 
be bitten? Can we open our eyes and ears tothe devil’s message, whether of coy- 
etousness, or filth, or folly, and not be haunted afterwards by its wicked words, 
wicked words, rising up in our thoughrs like evil spirits, between us and our pure 
and noble duty, our baptismal vows! 
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Literary Qiliscellany. 


A Great Many Letrers fail of reaching their destination because they are not 
directed in a clear, bold hand, which can be easily read by the busy clerks of the 
Post-Office. Usually the name of the person to whom tlie letter is sent is legibly 
written across the middle of the envelope, while the names of the town and state 
are written less plainly and often put in abbreviation at the lower corner. But the 
most important fact to be determined by the Post-Otfice clerk is the place to which 
the letter is to be sent. When it reaches its destination there is usually very 
little difficulty in finding the person for whom it is meant. It has been suggested 
that the names of the city and state be written first on the envelope, and in a bold 
hand, and the name of the person to whom the letter is sent given at the bottom, 
in this way: 

Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
For the 
Journal of Education. 

When a letter is directed as above, please remember to inclose one dollar and 
fifty cents for the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

CoLorapo Fosstns.——Abundant evidence in the shape of fossil remains, is to be 
found in that portion of Colorado lying east of, and contiguous to the base of the 
mountains, extending from north to south through the entire length of the Sierra 
Madre, that this region has had a tropical climate. Fossil lions, tigers, leopards, 
and other tropical animals have been found in Nebraska several degrees north of 
us. We have sections of an elephant’s tusk picked up on the range between Fair- 
play and Breckenridge. Of vegetable vemains—the tropical fern, the palm leaf, 
the lemon, and the cocoanut, are found in abundance. In the clay formation over- 
lying our coal measures the perfect impressions of immense palm leaves are 
found on all hands. In sinking a shaft near Erie, the Rev. Van Valkenburg found 
the impression of palm leaves four feet long at almost every foot he descended. 
Elsewhere we have mentioned a petrified Jemon now in his possession. In a lime 
ledge near Boulder are petified cocoanuts in large numbers. Besides our remark- 
able coal measures, fifty-two feet in thickness, all evidently of vegetable origin, 
point unmistakably to the fact that these things were produced by the same influ- 
ences now found in tropical regions. Now the question arises, and to which the 
attention of scientific men is directed, when and how were they produced? Did we 
once have the equator where we now are? If not, then how have we these for- 
mations here? And if so, then'what produced the change, and placed the poles 
where they now are?) Was the change sudden or gradual? Could the upheaval of 
our mountain range, running from pole to pole have so disturbed the balance as to 
sause the earth to swing round? These are serious questions that science may 
throw light upon sometime in the future —Colorado Miner. 

THe FALSE EDUCATION OF OUR DatvGurers.—The English nobleman who sends 
to Paris for his daughter’s dresses is reasonably certain that he, and his daughter's 
husband after him, can continue sending, and that in the training of his child he 
is fostering no habit which cannot be rightfully indulged in. The American 
knows, if he knows anything, thet the habits of luxury in which his child is reared 
unfit her for the duties of the life to which she will in all likelihood be called— 
that he cannot hope that his family wealth can long survive him, any more than 
that his daughter will love a man to whom that wealth will be unimportant. Ex- 
perience and observation alike tell him that wealth in this country rarely continues 
in a family three generations, and that at any time he may find himself a poor man 
again. Yet he regulates his life and that of his children as if his wealth and 
theirs were assured forever, and as though the habits of a lifetime were to be 
broken like wisps of straw. His daughters are not fit to marry any but the rich 
men they experience so much difficulty in finding, and a man of moderate means 
is careful to avoid asking them to change their habits of life. There are few sad- 
der pictures than the one we see when some such woman of braver heart than 
most of her sex chooses the portion of a poor man’s love and vainly seeks to adapt 
herself to a life of which she has hitherto known nothing. The habits of her 





girlhood bind her like strong fetters, her ignorance of domestic duties weighs her 
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to the earth, the loss of social position or the fevered efforts she makes to support 
it wear out her life in bitter repinings, until her health gives way and she dies, 
leaving her faults to vex the world in her children, and her virtues undiscoverd 
save by the husband, who hides from himself all eise of her memory.—Lippincoti’s 
Magazine. 


MANLY WomMEN.—Is it a paradox or a truism to say that the most manly woman 
is most womanly, the most womanly man most manly? Should not the dualism 
of nature find here its fullest expression? What else did the old Greeks mean 
when they said that Minerva sprang full-fledged from the brain of Jupiter?) How 
else should she comprehend man’s thoughts? And how could any man get near 
enough a woman's soul to make a marriage if he had not lain for months near a 
woman’s heart, before time was for him, or light, or the flowing of tides; when the 
“earth was without form and void, and only the spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters?” The old Greek mythology meant—not that all gods were 
men—)but that all men were gods, that men and women sum up within them all 
powers and attractions, all matter and motion, all harmony and color, all aspira- 
tions and completion. Nature, therefore, before she creates, summons together all 
her forces that each may give its gift, and that no lame, one-sided creature may 
reproach the mother of us all. ‘That no woman may be solely feminine, she has a 
father, and every man a mother. All time has prophesied and nature worked for 
this. Before the heavenly councils were the earthly. Nature’s first mathemat- 
ics were that it takes two to make one. The very trees and shrubs grew up to it. 
Winds watted it and waters sang it as the plant seeds floated by to mate.—(olden 
Age. 


Motirers.—Many a discouraged mother folds her tired hands at night, and feels 
as if she had, after all, done nothing, although she has not spent an idle moment 
since she rose. Is it nothing that your little helpless children have had some one 
to come to w ith all their childish eriefs and joys? Is it nothing that your husband 
feels “ safe ” when he is away to business, because your careful hands direct every- 
thing at home? Is it nothing, when his business is over, that he has the blessed 
refuge of home, which you have that day done your best to brighten and refine? 
O, weary and faithful mother, you little know your power When you say “ I have 
done nothing.” There is a book in which a fairer record than this is written over 
against your name. 
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BOOKS. 
THe Uncrvinizep Races, or Natural History of Man. By Rey. J. G. Woop, M. 
, F. 1. 8., ete., ete. 

This truly interesting work gives an account of the manners and customs of un- 

civilized races of men in all parts of the world. It is compiled by Rev. J. G. 
Woop, a gentleman widely known in scientific circles. It is profusely illustrated 
with engravings of the different classes of inhabitants, warlike implements, vil- 
lages, ete., most of them being taken from photographs of the actual objects. 
There is no other work of the kind published. The valuable information con- 

tained in it has been obtained from scores of works, from accounts of travelers, ete. 
It must prove avery popular work. Published by J. B. Burr, Hyde & Co., 123 8. 
Clark St., Chicago, TIL. See advertisement of this firm on second page of cover. 
Knots Untrep; or, Ways and By-Ways in the Hidden Life of American Detectives 

By Officer Geo. 8. McWartters, late of the Metropolitan Police, New York. 

This book has a painful interest, as a record of startling experiences among 
criminals of all sorts, and illustrates the proverb that truth is stranger than fiction. 
The philanthropist will be glad to find that the author is hopeful of the improve- 
ment of our civilization, despite his familiarity with the darker phases of human- 
ity. Published by J. B. Burr,and Hyde, Hartford, Conn. 
AN ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA for Schools and Academies. By Josern W. Wison, 

Professor of Geometry in the Central High School of ee 

The author has aimed, and we think with a good dearee of success, to make this 
manual clear, practical and properly progressive. This will tend to fac ilitate the 
introduction of the study into schools where the pupils are not very mature. We are 
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also pleased to see a good deal of the analytical method with which the pupil has 

already become familiar, in mental arithmetic. The type founders, printers and 

binders have done their part well, and as the book is printed on good, firm, clear 
paper, it presents a very creditable appearance. Published by Eldredge and Bro., 

No. 17, N. Seventh St., Philadelphia. 

M. Tui Crceronis CATO MAJOR DE SENECTUTE, LALIUS DE AMICITIA. With Ex- 
planatory Notes. Ry E. P. CROWELL, Moore Professor of Latin, and H. B. Ricnarp- 
son, Instructorin Latin, in Amherst College. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brothen. 
These treatises of the Roman Everett are among the most pleasing and instruct 

ive productions of pagan antiquity. We occasionally take up a copy of Anthon’s 

edition of 1842, and always find something to charm. Since Anthon’s, no edition 
has appeared before this, which seems to combine all that is needed in a school 
classic, and the book is very neatly gotten up withal. 

MANvAL OF READING—In Four Parts: Orthophony, Class Methods, Gesture and Elo- 
cution. Designed for Teachers and Students. By H. L. D. Porrmer. 

The scope of this book is comprehensive. It discusses first what must be con- 
sidered the foundation of all good elocution—-voice training and chest develope- 
ment; then come methods of teaching, for classes of different grades; next gesture 
is treated, and finally elocution proper with a chapter on rhetoric. All this takes 
up about half the 418 pages and is followed by appropriate selections for practice. 
From a cursory examination, we should judge the compilation was well executed. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 

THe Kirra ReEADER.—By Lewis B. Monroe, Superintendent of Physical and 
Vocal Cultvre in the Pablic Schools of Boston, Mass. Philadelphia: Cowper- 
thwait & Co. 

Boston progressiveness and Philadelphia conservatism combined augur a happy 
medium. This /ifth Reader, of a series, is published first, but the other numbers 
we are told are soon to follow. Part I, on Physical and Vocal Training, shows that 
the authoris master of his subject, and the exercises which follow, as Part IT, are not 
only well selected for their purpose but are chaste and elevating in character, unlike 
many to be found in some books of the kind. The book is beautifully printed and 
well bound. 

Tuk ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. To all who subscribe for the 
Phrenological Journal for 1872 before the first of November, 1871, will be sent the 
October, November and December numbers free. This offer is made to all new subs 
seribers, so now is the time to get three months free. Address 8. R. Wells, Pub- 
lisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 

Miscellaneous Items. 

Messrs. WILson. Hike & Co., the well known educational publishers, in Cin- 
cixnati, have opened, at 28 Bond street, a branch office of the Cincinnati House, to 
facilitate the introduction of the Eclectic Educational Series, and for the accom- 
modation of their friends, who may wish to look over their publications, or inquire 
concerning them. 

TaBLets.—We have received specimens of the “ Brasable Drawing and Writing ”’ 
and of the “Spelling and Composition ” Tablets, furnished by the American Tablet 
Manufacturing Company, of Bosten. A soft lead pencil is used, and to erase, a 
damp woolen cloth. ‘he tablets are very neatly made, look durable, are light and 
much more convenient and cleanly, especially for little children, than a slate. The 
Drawing and Writing Tablets have figures and letters upon them to copy. 

TnERMO-WATER CURE.—A well appointed and successful establishment for ap- 
plying this curative process is located, as our readers know or should know, in 
Milwaukee. It is not pretended that it will absolutely cure everything, but in judi- 
cious hands it is far more agreeable and far less dangerous, than medication by 
drugs, and often succeeds when other means fail. The editors of the JOURNAL 
can testify from experience, that it is “ pleasant to take.” See the advertisment. 

Tue Art DiviIneE.—We call attention to Prof. BRAND’s card on the second page 
of the cover. The Professor has an able corps of assistants, and his Academy is 
becoming known all over the State. Singing, which ought to be universal, is the 
exception in our families and schools, rather than the rule. 

SINGER’s SEWING MAcHINE.—The venders of this machine, not without good 
reason, call attention to their very large sales, as an evidence of its excellence and 
popularity. See comparative table of annual sales of different machines on our 


advertising pages. 
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